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THE PIGS—A POEM. 


[Tis is a very reprehensible poem, and ought never to have heen published ; and the only 
teason why it is suffered to pollute the pages of our Magazine, is to hold it up to our readers’ 
detestation. It was probably written by some discarded Jackson man, turned whig, who spits 
his venom on the living and the dead. It is full of falsehood, ill-will, malice, smut, and all 
uncharitableness ; and we commend the author to the notice of our Grand Jury, and our vigi- 
lant Attorney-General. We accompany the lines with a few charitable notes, lest the rib- 
aldry should not be understood ; and, in this way, wash our own hands of all consequence, 
and make them as white as snow ; this being the fashionable expiation.] 


Wuite happier bards, whom nobler themes inspire, 
From lips excited pour the purple fire,* 

O’er art and nature wave the thoughtful wing, 

Of chiefs and seas and storms and battles sing, 

My wretched fate impels me to decline 

These strains — these higher flights — and sing of swine. 
Once could my feet each rosy maze explore ; 

But rosy mazes charm my feet no more. 

From groves and streams, my pouting muse will fly, 

To pause in pity o’er a pen—a sty. 


Poor pigs ! poor exiles from the world,refined ! 
Who forms for you the manners or the mind ? 
No parlor waits you, with its sofa clean — 

No maid prepares for you the fire, or screen ; 
No cradle rocks to sleep your pretty heads — 
No downy pillow mollifies your beds ; 

On you no hand bestows our rich delights : 

How do you pass away your winter-nights? 

The cold, the storm, neglect, the proud man’s frown, 
A thousand ills conspire to press you down. 

To roll in mire, your everlasting doom — 

A knife, your end —a pork-tub for your tomb. 
The young, the beautiful, the wise, the brave, 
Melt for the distant Greek and home-born slave ; 
But who, by pity led — that power divine — 
Has dropped one tear o’er our neglected swine ? 


[*Purple fire is medern poetry, being spirted out extemporaneously from purple faces ; and the 
suddenness of.its production is commonly thought to increase its beauty. ] 
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And yet, the proudest might the pigs survey, 
And own them brothers, formed of self-same clay ; 
For, what is man? Behold, in herds he goes ; 
Some master-spirit always rings his nose ; 

Does he not in as narrow circle dwell ? 

Does he not root, and love the mud as well ? 

Is he not selfish, filthy, servile, proud? 

Does he not snarl as much, and squeal as loud ? * 
Is he not cursed with as perverse a will? 

Is he not just as greedy of his swill? 

He takes the dirtiest paths — he rolls in bogs ; 
Yes — hogs are nobler men, and MEN ARE HOGs. 


In gayer hours, when happier planets shone, 
When the bright world (all joyful) seemed my own, 
[ thought, in every man, a friend to see — 

Blossoms and beauties hung from every tree ; 
The proffered kindness seemed to me sincere : 
And, O how precious was compassion’s tear ! 
Suspicion slept ; I knew no latent guile ; 

I gave full credit to each tear and smile. 

Man seemed — increased in years— a patriarch wise 
And woman smiled, an angel from the skies: 
The sacred vestments always made the saint, 
And beauty borrowed not a hue from paint ; 
But time, the mask from every visage tears ; 

I see the real features that it wears ; 

On the black ruins, filled with snakes, at last, 
The sun arises, and my dreams are past. + 


How wide the difference looks, in sorrow’s view, 
Between the bright ideal and the true / 
We hear a river named, and fondly think, 
That flowers must bloom and beautify its brink. 
From Fancy’s flowing store, we gaily bring 
The eldest, youngest sisters of the Spring ; 
We arch the shades ; we hear the waters move, 
{In unison with music in the grove ; 
The silver waves like polished glass appear, 
And, from the bottom, shine the pebbles clear :— 
But, see that river ; dews offensive fall, 
Swamps spread, frogs croak, and alligators crawl ; 
Restore the sweet resemblance, if you can— 
It holds in rivers more, alas! than man. 


Fssential beauty ! where shall we behold 
Thy rosy colors and thy perfect mould ? 
O, dost thou float around some blossomed tree, 
Picked by the harmless robbery of the bee? 
Or dost thou dwell where gentle. fountains run, 
Where green vales glitter in the morning sun ? 
Dost thou a palace in the rainbow seek, 
Or smile enthroned upon some virgin cheek ? 


{ * This is a most unwarrantable attack on the Jackson party. The author might as well 
have said, that Mr. Van Buren is a swine-herd, and the whole of his followers no better than a 
drove of hogs. Where is the majesty of our laws! Where is the spirit of ’76! ] 


(tt Beautiful allusion! — as if the temple of liberty were no more than a Hindu bungalow, 
gone to ruin, and filled with cobra di capellas, &c.] 


{ {The author must have come from the southern States. This is an exact description of @ 
river in Georgia. Indeed, many of the inhabitants there are half horse, half alligator. | 
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Vain dreams !— vain passion of our idle youth ! 
Beauty (whatever fools surmise) is truth. 

Beauty, in reason’s view, doth most prevail 

in the long snout — the curled and slender tail ; 
In ham and sausages is beauty found, 

When pork sells free at twenty cents per pound. * 


Why should we laugh at swine ?— the race appear, 
In all their manners, perfectly sincere. 
“They never run where interest leads the way, 
‘To fawn on men in power, and then betray ; 
{fogs are no flatterers ; never look polite, 
While malice prompts them to devour and bite ; 
‘They never wear the mask of holy guile — 
Pray while they cheat, or murder while they smile ; 
‘To the last hour, from that which gave them birth, 
‘They are the plainest creatures on the earth ; 
‘They pass their narrow round of pleasure o’er, 
Just shew what nature is, and shew no more. 
And, though they eat too much, and greedily — 
Yet, who on earth from every fault is free? 
No — let the man appear, from pole to line, 
Without a folly, he shall laugh at swine: 
Still, then, my muse this useful theme shall teach, 
‘That none should scorn the worth he cannot reach. 


Poor pigs ! exposed, for years, to censure’s storm, 
Because unshapely in your outward form ; 
Because, confined in pens and seldom ripe, 

Your body seems your spirit’s outward type: 

But, why on form ulone should judgement dwell ? 
Why of the soul take sample from the shell ? 
Should every creature, by strict truth undressed, 
Assume the face and form that suit him best ; 
Should Heaven, in justice, delve us to the root, 
And, by true merit, judge of man and brute ; 
What changes, in all bodies, should we know ! 
And, on whose backs would soon the bristles grow ? 


*T' is said that, founded in these western skies, 
Thy noble temple, Liberty, shall rise ; 
Man, the last blessing of his lot attain, 
And burst away from every snare and chain ; 
Columbia’s glory kindling Europe’s fire, 
Slaves catch the sparks of life, and kings admire. 
But, be my country Paradise or pen, 
*T is not a Paradise for modest men. 
A modest man ! we crush him in the dust ; 
We never honor such ; we never trust :— 
But, let some rascal, loud in self-applause, 
Defy the laws of God, and al] our laws ; 
Let him wind round, wherever factions be, 
Like some black serpent winding up a tree ;t 


*In Boston, there was a beautiful hill, rising, like a cone, behind the State-house, cast up, 
as if on purpose, by the hand of beauty, for the grateful citizens to view the prospect. But, in- 
terest prevailed ; and it was dug away by the genius of dollars and cents, though Taste and Im- 
agination wept the while. And see now what they are doing at the head of Court street! 
I would humbly propose, that the whole Common should be turned into a hog-pasture. Per- 
haps it might pay the interest of the city debt, and increase the fragrance of the western 
breeze. — AuTHoR. 


See how perfectly American this comparison is. To tree a snake, is still a current phrase 
in New-Hampshire.} 
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We send the wretch to Congress, for his slang, 
And let him make our laws, whom laws should hang. 


How are our bargains made ? — With accents sweet, 
Long lies are told — we only talk to cheat. 
How are our honors gained ? — By blowing loud 
A brazen trumpet o’er a gaping crowd. 
Doth not each ballot-box our shame declare? 
And is not Jackson in the highest chair ? * 


In myrtle shades, where Venus loves to rove, 
And weaves her bower for happiness and love ; 
Where virgins rest and hear the wild bees hum, 
There, spirits sing, and hogs can never come : 
Man may be coarse as earth and vile as swine, 
But woman, lovely woman, is divine. 


So dreams the novice, smit by some fair eye, 
When, moved by love, he breathes his first-born sigh ; 
Some shadow of perfection charms his sight, 

And his waked bosom trembles with delight : 
The blushing surface, credulous, he views ; 
He speaks — she frowns ; she flies him — he pursues. 
He begs his marble idol to relent ; 
He takes her hand —she blushes her consent ; 
O, how young passion animates her charms ; 
m A blessing, more than human, greets his arms ! 
But, ere one rapid moon its tale has told, 
He finds his prize -——a cat —a slut —a scold. 
She tries his temper, cheats him, drains his purse ~ 
Bad, for the present hour, and growing worse. 
Where is the goddess of perfection now ? 
Is she a woman, or * * * * 


Is man no hog? —'To yonder tavern run ;- 
See the poor victim tempted and undone ; 
See reason buried in the fatal bowl, 

His body pampered to imbrute his soul ; 

See him retire to his alarmed abode, 
Bedaubed in mire and reeling on the road ; 
No children bless his kind return, or share 
His love, his soft protection, or his care ; 

A tyrant to his wife, to vice a slave, 

He only lives to eat, drink, swear, and rave ; 
See this — and own, instructed by the curse, 
That man escapes the hog, by being worse. 


But, guiltier they, and worthy sharper blame, 
Who feed and fatten on the culprit’s shame : 
‘The great, alas !— are they so little nice? 
Does wealth grow high, manured and dressed by vice? 
Is yonder chariot, though adorned so fine, 
And drawn by horses, propt by stolen swine? 
Yes ; many a mansion, though it towers so high, 
Stands bordering near and reeking from a sty ; 
And wealth, which draws the curtain close, between 
Old Vice and Conscience, rests on hands unclean. 


[* What! is there no virtue extant? no modesty, no reverence for Roman virtue, and ina 
republican station! Must the author spit his venom on a venerable head? The ‘ Old Roman’ 
ds in the highest chair, and may he keep it until he has paid his breath to time and mortal custom. } 
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Much injured pigs !— how many tales, untrue, 
By human malice, have been palmed on you ! 
Men call you selfish ; but, in serious tone, 
Can they maintain that vice is yours alone? 
Men call you stupid ; I remember well, 
How Pinchbeck taught a pig to read and spell ; 
The learned pig confronted many a brow: 
A learned pig i3 no great wonder now. 
While yon dull sluggard’s fields wild weeds adorn — 
In Egypt, pigs taught men to manage corn. * 


O ‘ Public Sentiment ! ? — that noise which stuns — 
That headlong stream, still foaming as it runs ; 
Excitement, passion, madness, folly, crime ; 

The pride and the delusion of our time ; 

Which sets us on a race, and bids us show 

Who, in extravagance, can farthest go ; 

Which fills the pulpit — caucus — parlor — press — 
And gives religion even her wildest dress ; 
Whether thy hated voice, excited, screams 

Its anti-mason — anti-slavery dreams ; 

(For, well we know, whatever be thy plan, 

Thou art the anti-friend of God and man) ft 

When wilt thou cease, mad jade, through life to sweep, 
And leave the world to wisdom and to sleep? 


The humble Christian from the world recedes, 
And proves his piety by silent deeds ; 
He values not the meed of noisy fame, 
And little eares if fools applaud or blame ; 
Rebuking vice, the sinner wounds him sore, 
And hypocrites, when censured, wound him more ; 
With modest light, he shoots his beams afar, 
Yet shines, scarce noticed, like some midnight star ; 
He gives his substance to the poor, and sheds 
The dews of Mercy over dying beds ; 
And dies himself, in Faith’s calm warfare brave, 
With scarce a tear to wet his unknown grave. 


Not so the hypocrite, who, day and night, 

Displays his meekness in some holy fight ; 

For points obscure, he sets the world on flame, 
Pleading for God, he gets himself —a name. , 

What has he done, that thus the clouds are reached ? 
The faith he never followed he has preached. 

n every cause of real goodness mute, 

He taught his one-eyed followers to p1ispuTE : } 
Blow all your trumpets, Fame ; let crowds adore ; 
Sound, sound the wrangler’s name from shore to shore. 


* See Herodotus, somewhere — I hardly know where ; for I may, truly say_ that, that author, 
in his own tongue, is all Greek to me. — AUTHOR. 


t The word anti is a charming word ; I have always admired it; and I would recommend it 
to the special attention of all those who wish to establish a newspaper, or to kick up a dust. 
Tintend soon to set up an anti-frog-pond society, whose principles 1 shall explain in sixteen 
pamphlets and forty-seven handbills, duly posted up wherever | can find a church or a whip- 
ping-post. — Aurnor. 


tI may be thought, in this place, to sneer at the Unitarians ; for, one eye means Unitarian 
eye; and a man who has a ‘Unitarian eye must be a Unitarian ; because, as to the heart, every- 
body knows it has nothing to do with religion nowadays. Men’s religion lies wholly in their 
eyes. — AuTHOR. 
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*T is a strange world —’tis passing strange ; the worst 
Succeed the best ; the wisest walk the dust. 
Have you a tender heart? a conscience clear? 

A generous mind ? — expect no market here. 
But if, in youth, to please your narrow soul, 
You made a box, and in that box a hole — 

A hole three inches long, but deep and thin, 
Just wide enough to drop a copper in ; 

Just wide enough, without a single doubt, 

‘T'o let it in but not to let it out ; 

If thither all your youthful earnings sped, 

But never went for books or gingerbread ; 

If tears from beggars, rides, and love-knots true, 
Could never win a sigh or cent from you — 
Then, roll in wealth, and buy the world’s regard, 
And die as rich and good as old Grrarp. 


Still, there are bright exceptions: ARMSTRONG rose, 
In spite of birth and sullen friends and foes ; * 
Should Everett be elected, all allow 
The statesman’s wreath will bind the scholar’s brow ; t 
And WessTeER, equal to his great renown, 
May yet be up, perhaps, and Jackson down. 


Hark !—on yon battle-field of seeming strife, 
How the drum rattles, and how squeaks the fife ! 
See how their banners in the breezes play ! 

Our great militia hold a muster-day. 

It makes my blood run cold, my veins between, 
‘To see the amazing grandeur of the scene ; 

See how thick clouds of smoke obstruct the sight ! 
°T is a pitched battle —a downright sham fight ! 
What noise ! what tumult ! how much dust and dirt ! 
The very powder soils each ruffle-shirt. 
See — some, already, midst the slain are sunk ! 

On the cold ground they lie, as dead — dead drunk ! 
While the proud Colonel, whom no wads can kill, 
Marches his conquering band and takes the hill. 
Huzza! huzza!— t 


O, my dear country !— sweeter to my eye 
Than, to my taste, thy pigs or pumpkin-pie ; 
How zealous for thy glory would I be, 
Would Jackson give some little post to me ! 
Columbia ! — Hail, Columbia ! happy land ; 
Hail ! all thy heroes — an immortal band ; 
Hail ! all thy shops, that deal by quart or gill ; 
Hail! Washington and Green and Bunker-hill ; § 
Hail, Liberty !—sole queen, whom mobs adore — 
The Patriot’s fickle bride — the moral whore ! 


* By birth, the author means Mr. A.’s original poverty: i.e. he isa self-made man. ‘In 
spite of sullen friends,’ alludes to an opposition made to his nomination, at Worcester, by some 
of his own party. But then, the opposition came from Salem — the city of peace — where they 
hang witches and flog clergymen. | 

t Mr. Everett, I hope, never will be Governor ; he has too much lumber in his head ; besides, 
he is something of a gentleman. — AuTHOR. 

{So the author wishes our militia all to go to ruin; and that the whole country might 
knuckle to France!) 

Bk spat the sacred name of Washington is not spared. Though the author may try to creep 
off, by saying he only imitates the rant of a fourth of July oration, yet, be it remembered that 
Washington is put in the same line with Bunker-hill, where there is a half-built monument. 
There is a meaning in that.] 
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Thy poets, too— sublimely dark and good — 
How little are their raptures understood ! 
The mawkish, riddling strain, that charms the herd ! 
Al thing of feathers! —ah! they mean a bird. 
Al thing of danger! is a pit profound ; 
A modern bard, I own, a thing of sound. 
How they describe, in all the pomp of dress, 
(Words piled on words) the ghost of nothingness ; 
The groans of Byron — though he groaned too long 
Himself — have filled with pathos many a song. 
Fog follows fog —to shadows shades succeed : 
Do they, who nonsense write, such nonsense read ? 


Yet, there are some, whose brilliant names shall last, 
When all our trash and all our dreams are past. 
The ivory lyre by gentle hands is ruled, 
When struck by Sigourney and Hannan GouLp ; 
Bryant has borrowed all Apollo’s aid, 
And PercivaAt is Byron’s darker shade ; 
And who is he, who wisely strung, I ween, 
The ‘SHEeLuis anp Sea-WEeEps,’ for our Magazine — 
Who sung the ‘ Land-Bird,’ o’er the ocean hurled, 
Like a poor spirit passing through our world :— 
Burst from thy cloud, thou nameless one, and claim — 
What all allow thy right —a poet’s name ! * 

* * * * * * * 


Then, dost thou nothing love ? — Dost smile at all 
The joys and sorrows of our rolling ball? 
No—I am sober ; and I love to see 

True virtue, wisdom, true consistency. 

I love the ocean when its billows roar ; 

I love the sun ; I love the planets more ; 

I love the moonlight-walk, from town retired, 
Where Envy sleeps, and Fancy seems inspired ; 
I Jove the birds, who build a faithful nest ; 

I love all kinds of cattle — hogs the best ; 

I love the fish, that in the sea are hooked, 

I love a cod and haddock, nicely cooked ; 

I love whatever moves the world around ; 

An honest man I love, whenever found. 


* Let me say one word of the author of certain quatorzains, in the July number of the New- 
England Magazine. They are really beautiful ; and if he is not known, (for I suspect he may 
be some old acquaintance, in disguise) he certainly soon will be. As Pope said of Johnson, he 
will soon be deterre. — Au1HoR. 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


BY AN EQUESTRIAN. 


I conress myself an ardent lover of the noblest quadruped 
that moves upon the face of the earth, and an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the art of riding. Consequently, I regard a jockey with 
some awe, being, as I premise, 


‘Smit with the love of the laconic boot, 
The cap and wig succinct, the silken suit.’ 


And [ pride myself upon having carefully separated this enthusi- 
asm from all mercenary motives. Never did I own a running 
horse ; and when, yielding to a momentary impulse, I backed a 
four-footed favorite with a trifling wager, the careless or venal 
boy, that rode him, suffered himself to be distanced, when all 
present had relied upon his winning. ‘This was the first and only 
time that I speculated on the turf; and I have often congratula- 
ted myself on the results of that first loss. But, I am wandering 
away from the point in view. 

If we cast a look back at the history of the early ages, we 
shall find horses and horsemanship making no inconsiderable 
figure. The war-horse of Scripture, that neigheth among the 
trumpets, ‘ whose neck is clothed with thunder,’ is described with 


all the beautiful fullness of language, and copiousness of epithet, . 


which characterize the Hebrew poems. ‘The Greeks were by 
no means despicable horsemen, although the fragments of their 
sculpture which have descended to us, seem to prove that their 
artists were happier in fixing the delicate contours of fleeting fe- 
male loveliness, than in portraying the beautiful proportions of 
the horse. If we seek to learn at what period the ancients found 
the art of taming horses, and reducing them to obedience under 
the curb, we are lost at once in the obscurity of fiction and tra- 
dition. The story of the Centaurs is vaguely conjectured to in- 
volve the origin of riding: a party of Thessalians, mounted on 
their newly-tamed steeds, and seen from a distance, having as- 
sumed the appearance of those formidable monsters, described as 
being half charger and half man. It is probable that the Greeks 
acquired the art of horsemanship at a very early age, as it is allu- 
ded to in the following passage of the Iliad : 

‘ High on the decks, with vast, gigantic stride, 

The god-like hero stalks from side to side. 


So, when a horseman, from the watery mead, 
(Skilled in the manage of the bounding steed) 
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Drives four fair coursers, practiced to obey, 
To some great city, through the public way ; 
Safe in his art, as side by side they run, 

He shifts his seat, and vaults from one to one, 
And now to this, and now to that he flies ; 
Adiiring numbers follow with their eyes.’ * 

Racing formed one of the most important and interesting fea- 
tures of the Olympic games ; and the blood horses of antiquity 
were often ridden by royal jockeys. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
was once the winner of the Olympic wreath, upon a horse named 
Phrenicus ; and the poet Pindar, has celebrated the achievement 
inimmortal verse. Philip, king of Macedon, was a noted gentle- 
man-jockey ; and when we reflect upon Alexander’s victory over 
Bucephalus, we must allow him to have been an adept in the art 
of breaking. Descending to later times, by regular chronologi- 
cal steps, we shall find a Roman emperor (Caligula) making a 
companion of his horse, and preparing, with misanthropical ma- 
levolence, to elevate him to the consulship. In our days, more 
ignoble animals often fill the chairs of office, royal, magisterial 
and literary. 

Who does not love to look back upon the days of chivalry, 
and to conjure up pictures of those brilliant and imposing scenes, 
upon whose like we shall never, never look again ? What throngs 
of noble cavaliers and gentle ladies! Mark you not yon train of 
horse winding down a green and wooded declivity —a gallant 
company of fair dames and chivalrous knights! The hoofs of the 
horses hardly sound upon the springing turf ; but the spurs jingle, 
and the silks ruffle ; and, ever and anon, there comes the tnkling 
of silver bells, from the hawks that sit hooded on the ladies’ 
wrists. She, whose tall plume is fastened by that huge diamond 
brooch, and who manages her white horse with such dexterous 
grace, is Elizabeth, queen of England ; and the cavalier, upon 
her left, the earl of Leicester. Yes, fair reader, in that bright 
age, riding was as fashionable, far more necessary that it is at 
present ; and Elizabeth, Mary, all the sovereigns of Europe, took 
their airing in the saddle. Ah! happy, happy days! Your mem- 
ory yet lingers with us, like the fragrant dew, distilled from the 
summer flower, which refresheth our senses long after the leaves 
that gave it birth are withered and gone, decayed in the brown 
grave of autumn. Happy age! when the lady started from her 
couch, at dawn, wakened by the reveillée of the huntsmen, who 
sang, beneath her window, 

*Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk and horse and hunting spear ; 


* Pope’s Homer. 


VOL. IX. 21 
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Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily mingle they, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 


Then, forth poured the eager followers of hound and horn. An 
old English poet, whose black-letter volume is before our mind’s 
eye, in some quaint amatory stanzas, promises his ladye-love the 
enjoyment of rare sport : 

*A leash of grey-hounds, with you to strike, 

And hart and hind and other like. 

Ye shall be set at such a tryst, 

That hart and hind shall come to your fist ; 

Your disease to drive you fro 

To hear the bugles there y-blow.’ 

* * * * * 

‘Homeward, thus shall ye ride 

On, hawking by the river’s ride, 

With goss-hawk, and with gentil falcon, 

With egle-horn and with merlyon. 

When you come home, your men among, 

Ye shall have revel, dances, and song ; 

Little children, great and smale, 

Shall sing as doth the nightingale.’ 


Let us turn to the East. Although the prophet of the Orien- 
tals rode to Heaven on Al Borak, yet the Arabs of the present 
day boast of a matchless race of steeds, descended from the black 
mare of Mohammed. How often, when wearied and broken 
down in spirit, with the cares of literary life, have I sighed to be- 
come the companion of these wild rovers of the desert. Sweep- 
ing over the boundless plains of sand, looking to the east and the 
west, and to the north and south, and finding no human habitation 
to break the continuous line of the horizon, I should turn my eyes 
to the starry firmament above, and luxuriate in those thoughts 
which solitude and entire freedom never fail to awaken. Give 
me a fine horse and the free range of these desert plains, ora 
headlong gallop on the Pampas, or a wild scamper over the green 
prairies of the west, and I would amass a store of poetry, against 
my return, which, when fairly printed, should illuminate the pa- 
ges of Maga with undying radiance. 

I have often read, with delight, the Mazeppa of lord Byron, 
who was a good judge of horses ; albeit, he was a timid and un- 
graceful rider. i could forgive many of his faults for the song of 
Cesar’s, in the ‘ Deformed Transformed.’ 


‘To horse ! to horse !— my coal-black steed 
Paws the ground, and snuffs the air ; 
There ’s not a foal of Arab’s breed 
More knows whom he must bear. 
On the hill he will not tire, 
Swifter as it waxes higher ; 
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In the marsh he will not slacken, 

On the plain be overtaken ; 

At the ford he will not shrink, 

Nor pause at the brook’s side to drink ; 
In the race he will not pant, 


\n In the combat he ’II not faint ; 
1's On the stones he will not stumble, 
* Time nor toil shall make him humble ; 


In the stall he will not stiffen, 
But be winged as a griffin, 
Only flying with his feet : 
And will not such a voyage be sweet ? 
Merrily, merrily, never unsound, 
Shall our bonny black horses skim over the ground ; 
From the Alps to the Caucasus ride we or fly — 
For we ’ll leave them behind, in the glance of an eye.’ 


If Shakspeare had written nothing but his description of a 
horse, in the poem of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ he would have been 
immortal. As this fine poem is, from its nature, excluded from 
the shelves of many readers, I shall extract nearly the whole of 
the passage to which I refer : 


‘Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds, 

And now his woven girths he breaks asunder ; 

en- The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds, 
Whose hollow womb resounds, like Heaven’s thunder ; 


sent The iron bit he crusheth ’tween his teeth, 

lack Controlling that he was controlled with. 

re His ears up-pricked ; his braided, hanging mane 

| Upon his compassed crest does stand on end ; 

BEP- His nostrils drink the air — and forth again, 

the As from a furnace, vapors doth he send ; 

tion His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 

byes * * * * * * 

ghts He ’ 

Xs What recketh he his rider’s angry stir, 

eich His flattering hola, or his stand I say ? 

ora What cares he now for curb, or pricking spur? 

reen For rich caparisons, or trapping gay ? 

stent He sees his love, and nothing else he sees, 

, pa For nothing else with his proud sight agrees. 


Look !—when a painter would surpass the life, 
Ton, In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 

| un- His art with nature’s workmanship at strife, 

As if the dead the living should exceed ; 

ng of So did this horse excell a common one, 

In shape, in courage, color, pace, and bone. 


Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostril wide, 

High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 

Thick mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look — what a horse should have he did not lack, 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 
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Sometimes he scuds far off, and there he stares ; 

Anon he starts, at stirring of a feather ; 

To bid the wind abase he now prepares, 

And whe’r he run or fly, they know not whether ; 
For, through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, which wave like feathered wings.’ 


Sir Walter Scott was fond of horses and riding, and a most 
accomplished equestrian — keeping the saddle amidst the trying 
morasses and perilous crags of his native land. ‘Throughout his 
works, you may find the traces of this passion. What, for in- 
stance, can be finer than the description of the flight of 1] Ha- 
kim with Sir Kenneth, in the desert, mounted on those match- 
less steeds, in whose veins ran the pure blood of the black mare 
of the prophet? ‘They spurned the sand beneath them ; they 
devoured the earth before them, in their rapid progress.’ 

Even the melodramic horrors of ‘ Rookwood’ are relieved by 
the thrilling interest of the book of the ‘ Highwayman.’ I can 
sympathize with the delight of ‘Turpin, in the matchless prowess 
of ‘ Black Bess,’ and can half forgive him for sacrificing the splen- 
did creature, when I consider the fame of the exploit. 

Very recently, an impulse has been given to the enterprize of 
equestrians ; and the roads, in the vicinity of our great cities, are 
thronged, every afternoon, with riders of both sexes. Some, 
whom we could mention, having profited by the instructions of 
our friend Towle, make a very tolerable appearance ; but others 
do not seem to possess the slightest knowledge of horsemanship, 
not even the ‘mistaken notion’ of Geoffrey Gambado. Even as 
I write, a bevy of equestrians are passing beneath my window. 
There they go —the horses all trotting furiously ; and both la- 
dies and gentlemen thrown from their saddles, at every motion of 
their steeds. Let me dwell upon yon infatuated wretch, in 
salmon-colored decencies. Instead of being 


* Incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast himself,’ 


he appears divorced from the saddle — the sport of every motion 
that is made. See how he keeps his head and shoulders hover- 
ing over the horse’s mane, with a look of pale anxiety ; and how 
nervously he grasps the curb-rein. His bended legs form the 
two sides of an equilateral triangle ; and his feet, instead of being 
parallel, are carefully turned outwards, with a grace which he 
probably learned from his dancing-master. Mistaken youth, do 
you not perceive, while endeavoring to mitigate the spirit of your 
steed, that the unnatural position of your foot brings that.ill-fitted 
brass spur in contact with the animal’s sides? Poor youth! 
Your fault carries its punishment along with it. And you, mad- 
am, his companion in folly, why, in the name of madness, are 
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you gotten up upon a hard-trotting horse? Is it in imitation of 
Fanny Butler? I strongly suspect it is. But, nevertheless, I 
pity you, sincerely ; for, when your horse attempts to throw you, 
(and I perceive in him the incipient symptoms of such an attempt) 
your companion will be useless. Let us turn to note the grace 
of the last couple — for it is invariably the very worst riders ‘hat 
take the lead in an equestrian excursion. ‘I'he gentlemaa sits 
firm and erect, and not stiffly ; from the knee, his jeg hangs per- 
pendicularly ; his feet are parallel with each other, and near the 
horse’s sides. His steed seems to form a part of himself, so at- 
tentive is he to every motion of the rider — obeying the voice, 
the bit, the knee, and the heel. And the lady ; with what grace 
she sits! with what confidence she inspires you ! — seeming to 
place an equal reliance upon her own resources. You feel that 
she will readily and successfully meet any emergency, and in- 
stantly reduce her horse to obedience, if he should rebel against 
restraint. It is pleasant to see such riders, and it is equally de- 
lightful to possess such skill. 

A great outcry was raised against Fanny Kemble, because she 
accused our horses of being ill-broken. In that, she spoke the 
truth — confining her meaning to hack horses. But, is this won- 
derful? Ina country where there are such swarms of bad riders, 
how can a horse be expected to retain a perfect gait? Ifa horse 
comes into the hands of a livery-stable keeper a good trotter, it 
will not be long before some one who hires him will ma!-c him 
gallop ; or, if he canter naturally, some dyspeptic gentleman, who 
likes rough riding, will reduce him to a trot. The horses owned 
by private American gentlemen, are quite as correct in their pa- 
ces as those of England. 

‘ But,’ says Mr. Vigne, author of ‘ Six Months in America,’ 
‘there are no good riders in the United States. I never saw a 
horse take a leap but once there, and then there was no one on 
his back.’ Did Mr. Vigne ever attend the spring or October 
meeting, on the Union Course, Long-Island ? Did he ever hunt 
with the Jockey Club? Not only are the races ridden with sur- 
prising dexterity, but the gentlemen, who attend the races, are 
frequently as well mounted, and ride as well, as the frequenters 
of Newmarket cr Ascot. 

Without venturing a word upon. the influence of the thing, I 
will here observe that, to a casual spectator, there is nothing so 
exhilirating as the scene presented by a race-course. ‘The ave- 
nues to the ground are thronged with carriages, omnibuses, hcrse- 
men, and pedestrians. The stands are soon occupied, and all 
in a state of breathless excitement. ‘The horses prepare for the 
start ; a few parting instructions are given, and the jockeys look 
to their racing-trim, and glance to each other ere the signal is 
heard. ‘The drum sounds, and off they go! Suppose it a fair 
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start, and all off together. As they sweep around, stretching to 
the turf like grey-hounds, some are broken by the killing pace. 
One cautious jockey (dressed in white) lingers in the rear, and 
holds his horse together with a tight hand, while he glances to the 
two steeds before him, and waits patiently till they are worn out 
with striving to rival each other: now, now is the time! The 
white boy lets out his horse, gives him rein and whip and spur, 
and encourages him with a peculiar chirrup. The noble animal, 
proud of the confidence reposed in him, and fired with emulation, 
with a few tremendous leaps, passes his competitors, takes and 
keeps the lead. The lad in white, by superior jockeyship, has 
won the purse. 

But, the perfection of horsemanship is displayed in hunting — 
riding to hounds requiring, according to Nimrod, coolness, cour- 
age, judgement, and nerve. Ours is no country to ride in, al- 
though our foxes are occasionally hunted on horseback. I was 
once present at a fox-hunt, on Long-Island, (1 think the huntsmen 
were an association of the Jockey Club) against my will. I was 
returning from a ride, mounted on a high-spirited grey mare, be- 
longing to a friend, when my ears were suddenly saluted by the 
baying of hounds —and, an instant after, the fox swept by, fol- 
lowed by the eager pack, and a crowd of horsemen. The sight 
of so many breathless steeds was too much for the philosophy of 
my little grey, and, paying no attention to the gentle hints I ad- 
ministered by means of the curb, she joined the hot pursuit, leap- 
ing every fence that crossed her path. The first leap almost sent 
me from my saddle, but [ soon became used to it, and, before 
the fox was killed, relished the excitement of the chase. 

I can conceive of the enthusiasm with which the English aris- 
tocracy follow their favorite sport, in defiance of all perils ; and, 
while experience has shown me the invigorating effects of eques- 
trian exercise, I cannot wonder that so many of my compatriots 
have taken the field: 


‘ Contusion hazarding of neck and spine, 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine.’ 


I cannot conclude this paper without relating an anecdote, con- 
nected with my subject, and derived from an authentic source. 
The Corsicans are or were as famous for their horsemanship as 
for indomitable courage, love of country, hardihood, and a fierce, 
vindictive spirit. At different periods, different nations may 
have claimed allegiance obtained by conquest ; but, the hardy 
Corsicans, united by a spirit of clanship, and confiding in the 
strong-holds of their island, have set at defiance laws promulgated 
by an usurping power. 

The occurrence, which I am about to relate, happened in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Tonino, a humble member 
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of the family of Guitera, the head of which was his feudal lord, 
was betrothed to a young shepherdess, named Maria, whom he 
treated with more kindness than the Corsicans generally bestowed 
upon their females, who, having often suffered from the effects of 
the ferocious jealousy of the males, regarded them with terror, 
and always approached them with misgivings. One day, Tonino, 
as he climbed the precipitous sides of the mountains, in search of 
his beloved, suddenly encountered his kinsman, the lord of Gui- 
tera. ‘The humble retainer, as he sprang forward to greet the 
seigneur, was struck with the sinister expression of his counte- 
nance, in which a malicious smile seemed to be contending with 
a look of confusion. He hastily inquired for his betrothed. 
‘I have not seen her,’ replied the noble ; ‘but I forget not that 
she is to be thy bride. Hold! I do not offer this purse and this 
diamond bauble as a dowry, but as a remembrance. No thanks! 
I wish you a good day’s sport, and joy of your conquest.’ As 
he sprang down the rocks, he cast back a look of such dark ma- 
lignity at Tonino, that the latter, almost instinctively, unslung the 
big gun that hung at his back. He hastened, however, with the 
gifts of the noble, to the presence of his mistress. She was re- 
clining in her favorite seat; but, her staff had fallen from her 
hand, and her little dog was stretched dead at her feet. Her 
dress was in wild disorder ; and, as her lover sought to embrace 
her, she fled from his arms, with a loud shriek. He laid the 
purse and the diamond cross on the ground before her. ‘ You 
have seen him,’ she cried. ‘I have,’ replied the bewildered 
Tonino ; ‘and these gifts’—‘ Are the price of my dishonor !’ 
she cried, in a voice of horror. As she uttered these words, 
standing on the edge of a precipice, she touched the gold with 
her foot, and it rolled into the deep chasm. ‘ It is an emblem of 
my fate — I follow it!’ cried the unhappy girl, and she flung her- 
self from the rocky parapet, while Tonino stood, rooted to the 
spot, as immoveable as if he had been hewn from the rock itself. 
An instant afterwards, he regained his senses ; he rushed forward 
to the edge of the gulf, and wildly waved his arms, as if prepar- 
ing to follow Maria, when the glittering cross attracted his eye, 
and he stooped to pick it up. Raising it high in the air, he 
breathed a vow of vengeance. + * . ° 
The next day was the annual festival, at which half-wild horses 
were caught by the lasso, tamed and ridden by the adventurous 
Corsicans. The scene of the sports was a green plateau, among 
the mountains, in the centre of which stood the rustic pavilion of 
the lord of Guitera, surmounted by a standard emblazoned with 
his arms. It was the custom of the seigneur to reward the vic- 
tor in the games, by presenting him with a richly-ornamented 
gun. While all eyes were fixed upon the horses, dashing round 
the arena in wild freedom, snorting, throwing the foam from their 
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mouths, and tossing their ragged manes in the air, Tonino, pale, 
haggard, and scowling, suddenly appeared. He held in his hand 
the formidable lasso — a rope, furnished with a noose—and, sud- 
denly dashing into the centre of the plateau, he threw it around 
the legs of a strong horse, and pulled him to the ground. Ere 
the animal could recover himself, the victor had bitted and sad- 
dled him ; and when he arose furiously to his legs, he was forced 
to obedience by the sharpness of the curb. Dashing around the 
circle, at full speed, Tonino was hailed with acclamations, as the 
winner of the prize ; but, his dusky lips betrayed no smile of tri- 
umph, as he approached the pavilion to receive the gun. 

Reining in his steed, with a suddenness that almost threw him 
upon his haunches, the fierce Corsican awaited the approach of 
his enemy, who slowly descended from the platform, on which 
his pavilion stood, and, having gained the level ground, without 
daring to look the victor in the face, extended the prize gun, a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, inlaid with silver. 'Tonino seized 
the weapon by the muzzle, and cast it from him. The lord of 
Guitera laid his hand upon his poignard, and bent a furtive glance 
upon his guards, as if anxious, yet afraid, to bid them advance. 
But now, the eyes of Tonino almost emitted gleams of fire — and, 
rising in his stirrups, he threw his right arm aloft, and whirled his 
fatal lasso thrice around his head. At the third revolution of the 
rope, it descended over the body of the feudal chieftain — and, 
an instant after, he was writhing in the strict embrace of the 
noose. The attack was so sudden, that the guards were para- 
lyzed ; and the avenger, taking advantage of their panic, plunged 
his rowels, to the heels, in the flanks of his wild steed, and the 
tortured animal launched forth, in fleet career, dragging the body 
of the noble at his heels. The wild horse rushed to the verge of 
the plateau, where the hue of the vegetation brightened into a 
more vivid tint, marking the boundary of the dangerous morasses. 
Here, as if instinctively aware of peril, the horse recoiled ; but a 
heavy plunge of the spur, sent him into the treacherous waste. 
Here he floundered for a moment, and the Corsicans beheld their 
lord, rising, in an agony of fear, and clinging to the stirrup of 
Tonino. The latter spurned him from his side, and, urging his 
horse forward, uttered one fierce shout of exultation, ere he sank 
with his victim—and the treacherous morass closed over them 


forever. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE. 
JOSEPH KENT, 


Tue biography of Joseru Kent, one of the Senators from 
the State of Maryland, presents an encouraging and worthy ex- 
ample to those who are entering on the theatre of life — teaching 
them in what manner they may be elevated to high trusts, by the 
virtues of honor and diligence, without the aid of those dazzling 
qualities, which are sometimes regarded as indispensable to suc- 
cess, if not to the power of being useful. 

The subject of this brief memoir was born in Calvert county, 
in the State he now represents, on the fourteenth of January, 
1779. His parents, Daniel and Anne Kent, were highly respect- 
able, possessing an estate which afforded the means of indulging 
a disposition for hospitality and kindness to their neighbors, in a 
degree which was remarkable, even where these qualities may be 
said to characterize a sincere and unsophisticated people. His ed- 
ucation, we have been told, was limited, like that which is usually 
acquired at country grammar-schools. From one of these, in his 
immediate neighborhood, he passed, at the age of fifteen, to the 
study of medicine, and qualified himself to commence the prac- 
tice at the age of twenty. In May, 1799, he became profession- 
ally associated with Dr. Parran, of Lower Marlboro’, and con- 
tinued with him until December, 1801, when—a misunderstand- 
ing taking place between them in consequence of the zealous and 
efficient part taken by Mr. Kent in favor of the republican party 
in the great civil revolution of that period — the partnership was 
dissolved. So determined was the younger partner to defend the 
principles of the Constitution and the rights of the citizens against 
what he regarded as unwarrantable encroachments upon them, by 
the alien and sedition laws as well as by other proceedings of 
that day, that, young as he was, he took a decided stand against 
his elder associate and another highly-respected friend, who had 
offered as electors of the State Senate, in September, 1801, and 
who were supposed to be friendly to the reelection of the then 
Federal Senate. So indefatigable were his exertions, and so 
dauntless the spirit with which he sustained the cause he had es- 
poused, that young Kent was admitted to have been mainly in- 
strumental in revolutionizing public sentiment in his native county, 
and thereby essentially contributing to the ascendancy gained in 
the electoral college by the republican party. 

During his residence in Calvert county, Mr. Kent continued 
to take an active part in the political contests of the day, charac- 
terized as they were by more of manly earnestness and candor 
and perhaps more of principle than at subsequent periods ; yet 
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he did not cease to pursue, with industry and with high reputation, 
his proper profession — resisting the frequent and urgent solici- 
tations of his fellow-citizens to become a candidate for the Legis- 
lature. 

In the year 1802, death deprived him and a numerous family 
of a father, respected through life for his integrity and manly 
virtues ; and on him, the eldest child, devolved the duty of aiding 
his excellent mother in the management of the estate, at that time 
a very good one. He became the sole executor ; and, to his 
honor be it mentioned, not only refused all fees and commissions, 
but declined receiving any part of the real or personal property 
left by his father. 

In January, 1806, he was induced, principally by the un- 
healthiness of Lower Marlboro’, to remove to his present resi- 
dence, Rosemount, in Prince George’s county. ‘There he con- 
tinued to combine, as before, a successful profession with his 
agricultural operations, from which he has accumulated the rich 
avails of sagacious management and indefatigable industry. It 
was not long, however, before he was prompted, by a sense of 
duty and the demands of his fellow-citizens, to take an active 
part in the political discussions, which had now become more ex- 
cited, in consequence of the repeated insults and injuries heaped 
upon us by France and England —and especially by the latter 
power ; and, in 1810, he was elected a member of the twelfth 
Congress, which assembled on the first Monday of November, 
1811. During this eventful session, war was declared against 
Great Britain, for which Mr. Kent gave his vote, as well as for 
all subsequent measures deemed necessary to its successful prose- 
cution. In that body he spoke but seldom, but always with dis- 
cretion and effect — commanding attention for the soundness of 
his views, and respect for the obvious candor with which they 
were avowed. ‘T’hese were freely given, in respect to the war, 
and the causes which rendered it necessary, as well as in regard 
to the manner in which it should be prosecuted, especially in a 
speech delivered in the House of Representatives, eleventh of 

ebruary, 1813. He was reelected to the thirteenth Congress, 
and served till the conclusion of the war. 

To the fourteenth Congress he was not elected — though a 
candidate — owing, as it may be said, partly to a change of opin- 
ion, at that time amongst the people, on the great questions of 
public policy ; and in a degree, as it was said by his political as- 
sociates and supporters, to the number of friendly voters absent 
at the time (1814) on militia duty, at Baltimore. In 1815, 716, 
he served a session in the Senate of Maryland ; and, in Novem- 
ber of the latter year, was chosen elector of president and vice- 
president. In 1818, he was again elected, without opposition, to 
Congress, where he continued, always an attentive and useful 
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member, until December, 1825, when he was chosen governor 
of his native State. On reaching Annapolis, he undertook to 
reform the too careless manner in which the executive duties had 
been sometimes discharged ; and his measures resulted in that 
order and regularity so essential to the despatch of business. His 
arrangement to meet for business on the first Monday of every 
month, in the recess of the Legislature, has been found highly 
useful and acceptable to the people. In what estimation his ser- 
vices were held— in this, to him new, and, in itself, important 
station — may be judged by the very favorable manner in which 
his administration at its close was noticed by the public jour- 
nals, as well as by the fact of the members of the Legislature 
giving, when his term had expired, a public entertainment, in 
token of their confidence and esteem. For the proceedings of 
that occasion, and the sentiments elicited by it, reference may be 
made to Niles’s Register, (vol. 35, page 314) the Maryland Re- 
publican, and other public journals of the day. 

In 1830, to prevent his nomination, Mr. Kent declared, by 
letter to his friends in convention, that, under no circumstances, 
could he consent to be a candidate for Congress. In 1832, he 
was again elected an elector of president and vice-president ; but 
severe illness prevented his meeting the electoral college, at An- 
napolis. 

At the session of 1832, he was chosen a Senator to represent 
the State of Maryland in the Senate of the United States, for six 
years from the third of March, 1833. During the late session, 
his health was precarious, being in fact ill a part of the time. He 
delivered his sentiments on the deposite question concisely, but 
with force, in a speech which was well received, though made 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances. He introduced 
a resolution, of importance —and one which is probably destined 
to be revived — to amend the Constitution in a manner to curtail 
the executive power under the veto privilege; but, such was 
the peculiar character of the late session as to prevent its being 
called up. 

From 1808 to 1825, he filled the various appointments, under 
the State authorities, of surgeon’s mate and surgeon, of major, 
lieutenant colonel and colonel of cavalry ; and presided at the first 
canal convention assembled at Washington, serving as a director 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, from its origin until he de- 
clined a reelection. 

Those who have best known him have observed that his fa- 
vorite pursuit, in the midst of his various engagements, has been 
that of an agriculturist ; in which he has been eminently success- 
ful— increasing his estates in fertility and dimensions, notwith- 
standing the time and devotion given to public concerns and 
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aflairs of duty, which no temptation of private interest has ever 
led him to neglect. 

One fact may be added, as a remarkable instance of abstinence 
in not using his political influence for selfish and family purposes ; 
that, whilst with every administration since 1811, except the 
present, his intercourse has been on the most confidential terms 
and friendly footing, and with a numerous connexion, yet his 
blood runs not in the veins of a human being that holds an office ! 

More valuable, even than their particular services, is the exam- 
ple of men, who thus rise from comparative obscurity to the high- 
est stations, unsustained by avarice, and owing nothing of their 
success to stratagems suggested by envy, nor advantages gained 
by indirectness or falsehood. 





EZEKIEL F. CHAMBERS. 


GeneraL Ezexiet F. Cuampers is the son of Benjamin 
Chambers, who was formerly clerk of the County Court of Kent, 
and was one of the most influential and respectable citizens of the 
county. He was born on the twenty-eighth of February, 1788, 
in Chester town, Kent county, and was educated at Washington 
College, in Chester town, and passed through his collegiate 
course with much eclat. He immediately commenced the study 
of the law, under the direction of the late Judge Houston, and 
was admitted to the bar before he was twenty-one years of age. 
His talents and attention to business very soon brought him an 
extensive and profitable practice. In a few years, he arose to 
such eminence in his profession, as to be considered one of the 
most distinguished members of the bar, and this justly acquired 
reputation he has constantly maintained. 

During the late war with Great Britain, he was the captain of 
a militia company, attached to the twenty-first regiment, com- 
manded by Col. Read, and enjoyed his full share of the high 
reputation acquired by the officers and men of this regiment. 
He was most generally selected by Col. Read to carry on nego- 
ciations with the enemy under flags of truce. This selection, 
among such men as his brother officers, was no small compliment, 
especially when it is considered by whom the selection was made ; 
for perhaps there were few, if any, better judges of character than 
the commander of that regiment. After the close of the war, Mr. 
Chambers was appointed colonel; and in a few years, he re- 
ceived a commission as brigadier-general, which he still holds. 
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In 1821 he was elected a member of the Senate of Maryland ; 
and here his talents sustained him in acquiring a reputation as ef- 
fectually as they had done at the bar and in the field. After his 
election to the Senate, he was appointed, by the executive of 
Maryland, a commissioner, in connection with two other gentle- 
men, to negotiate with the authorities of Virginia, in relation to 
the lines between the two States. Before the expiration of his 
Senatorial term, he was appointed, by the Legislature of Mary- 
land, a commissioner, together with two of the members of the 
House of Delegates, to endeavor to arrange and adjust, with the 
States of Delaware and Pennsylvania, the complaints of the citi- 
zens of Maryland, in reference to the delicate and difficult subject 
of runaway slaves. 

During this mission, he and his associates were highly compli- 
mented by the citizens of these two States, for their intelligence, 
and the conciliating and the judicious manner in which they dis- 
charged their important trust. The success of their efforts was 
truly gratifying to their constituents. During his visit to Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Col. Edward Lloyd. To that important station, he has 
been reelected. It is unnecessary to state with what fidelity and 
ability he has represented the State in the councils of the Union. 
The public know and justly appreciate his talents and virtues, as 
a statesman, as has been evinced by his reelection and well-earned 
popularity and influence. 

Mr. Chambers has at all times taken an active part in the de- 
bates of the Senate ; but, during the administration of Mr. Ad- 
ams, he bore the brunt of the battle in defending him in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Chambers seldom makes what is called a set speech ; 
but, in reply, retort, and the tilt of the debate, he is often pecu- 
liarly happy. His blade, when sharpened by encounter, is a keen 
one, and cuts close and smooth. Ever active, ever ready in such 
a conflict, he always comes off with honor, and often makes his 
adversary quiver at the shock. But, Mr. Chambers is now lost 
to the Senate, having been appointed, by the executive of the 
State of Maryland, chief judge of the second judicial district 
in that State. His political associates will regret his departure 
from among them, and the country will feel the loss. 
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MY JOURNAL. 


I ruinx if I were to write a book of travels in the United 
States, it would be more shocking than Captain Hall’s, or Major 
Hamilton’s, or even Mrs. 'Trollope’s. 

I know of only one book of the sort written by an Amer- 
ican —* The Notions of a Travelling Bachelor ;’ and this was 
by Cooper, whose head has been lately proved to be so full of 
notions, that nobody minds them now-a-days. A book, of a dif- 
ferent kind from his, written by an American, yet telling his 
countrymen, in sober earnest, that they actually have faults, that 
their country is great only in size and prospect, that there is more 
elegant society in older countries, &c. &c., is yet a desideratum, 
and might do some good ; and I have little doubt that it would 
be better received too, than the impertinent hints afforded us 
by foreigners ; for it is always the case with nations as with 
families, that the members quarrel very contentedly and amica- 
bly, and cudgel one another in all good understanding ; but, if 
any interloper presumes to appear, they all turn upon him en 
masse — and it is lucky for him if he comes off without a broken 
head. It has often occurred to me to ask whether — considering 
that numerous travelers, from England and other countries, com- 
ing here at different periods, unknown to each other and with 
different objects, some remaining longer, others less time, and 
still all speaking with nearly the same voice, and condemning, 
with equal severity the same things, —there may not possibly 
be some truth in what they say ?— or have they all come here 
with malice prepense, and instigated by the devil to abuse and 
misrepresent our unhappy land, and gall the feelings of our skin- 
less people, af Mrs. T'rollopé\calls them ? 

Having cogitated upon all’these things, it came into my head 
to write a sort of journal of my own wanderings over this coun- 
try, a few pages of which I offer here for the edification of any 
who may honor me with a perusal : 

‘ May 10, 183-. Arrived this day in New-York. I had vis- 
ited the city in my childhood, and had some indistinct recollec- 
tion of the lay of the land—so steered for Broadway ; it was 
but a short distance from the wharf where I had landed, and I felt 
sure that I could find it. ‘Turning a corner, I was in a street 
which I knew ought to be Broadway ; but the houses appeared 
so low and small, no two of them alike, that it seemed to me | 
had found my way into a large encampment rather than the prin- 
cipal street of New-York ; and it was only upon being assured 
that this was Broadway, that I could bring myself to believe that 
I was actually in a scene which had made such a strong impres- 
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sion upon my youthful recollection. Everything appeared dimin- 
utive to me —coming, as I had, directly from the old world, 
where I had resided for several years ; and I made some sad 
blunders. [or instance: inquiring the way to a certain place, 
and receiving the direction, | asked, ‘ What, is it near the small 
chapel, yonder?’ ‘No, sir —near the large church,’ was the 
answer, given in all simplicity ; we both meant the same building. 

I found excellent accommodations at the Clinton house ; and, 
being alone, preferred eating at the ordinary. What the throats 
and stomachs of my countrymen are made of, is a wonder to me ; 
the tremendous rapidity with which they devour their food, is a 
ceaseless subject of amazement. Many of them finished their 
breakfast before I had drunk my first cup of coffee ; some even be- 
fore it was brought to me ; and as for dinner, it was a fearful thing; 
a cotton factory is stillness, compared to the horrible clatter which 
the knives and forks and the plates so rapidly changed, kept 
up. ‘There was one comfort, however ; the whole business was 
finished in fifteen minutes, and I was left to eat my dinner in 
peace. 

Twelfth. Walked up Broadway ; it seemed as if a whole gal- 
lery of beauties had paraded this afternoon. Dear creatures — 
how sweetly they looked! I was proud to be a native of the 
same land. Yet, Phoebus !— what dresses! what gaudy mate- 
rials ! what an absolute dazzle of ribands and laces and muslins ! 
[have no hesitation in saying, that a New-York lady would be 
robbed if she walked on the Boulevard, in Paris, in the dress she 
was accustomed to wear in Broadway. Visited the battery —a 
beautiful walk, but small. 

Fourteenth. Dined at Mr. *****’s, Am told that his house 
is one of the most elegant in the city. It is built of brick, which 
seems to me a pity —(no one should attempt to build a brick 
palace, especially where marble abounds, as at New+York ;) the 
interior is neat and well furnished, but no pictures nor sculpture, 
except the marble fire-places, which seemed rather strange, as 
the owner is said to be very wealthy. In the evening, visited 
Miss ***** ; met a portion of that society which is to be found 
in every principal city of America—as cultivated, polished, re- 
fined, and charming, as the best that the old world can boast of. 
Such people, however, are not appreciated in the more exten- 
sive and self-named fashionable, but in reality vulgar, circles of 
New-York. 

Take it all in all, New-York is the most disgusting and abomi- 
nable place of the size, I was ever in. If we may believe the 
reports of their own statistics, the amount of crime perpetrated 
there, and the low debauchery of every kind, and the revolting 
population, with which some parts of the city are crowded, xen- 
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der it, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, the most wicked 
ne in the whole civilized world. There is one god in New- 

ork —and this is money ; there is one absorbing passion — the 
craving for wealth. ‘The whole place is rather like an encamp- 
ment than a city, where young adventurers, broken-down mer- 
chants and penniless foreigners come to stay a few years and 
repair their disastrous affairs. 

I cannot understand what New-York writers mean, when they 
talk about the beauty of their city. If they mean the natural 
beauties of the place, I agree with them: the location is extremely 
fine — and I trust that, one day, there will be a city worthy of 
its site ; but, in all that constitutes the beauty of a city, fine ar- 
chitectural monuments, noble churches and public edifices, broad, 
open squares and promenades, statues and fountains, New-York 
is utterly deficient. ‘The only building which makes any pre- 
tence to architecture is the City Hall, which is plain, and of tol- 
erable proportions, but only remarkable, in American architec- 
ture, as not being deformed by any very striking absurdity, unless 
the cupola be considered as such. ‘There are a few open places, 
or promenades, such as the Park, the Battery, and Hudson 
square ; but these are so small, compared with the extent of the 
city, as to be almost contemptible. 

If I were going to shew a foreigner the pride of New-York, 
and indeed of the United States, I should lead him to the 
wharves, where he would behold a scene, almost without a rival 
in the world. I would show him there the true palaces of Amer- 
ica — the packet ships ; of unequaled beauty, strength and swift- 
ness ; managed with a dexterity and boldness, which claim the 
admiration of all nations, and furnished with a degree of splendor 
that might become the saloons of a prince. I would show him 
the passage to the high seas whitened with a thousand sails ; the 
magnificent steamboats, ever in motion, waiting like handmaids 
on the city of their inventor ; the forests of masts and the crowd- 
ed shipping, stretching for miles along the quays, and pouring the 
merchandize of the whole earth into the lap of the Commercial 
Emporium — the everlasting stir and bustle thus accompanying 
the increasing wealth ; and then I would bid him reflect upon 
the elegancies and refinement to which this accumulation of wealth 
will finally lead ; but, the Lord forbid that I should boast, to an 
intelligent European, of the elegance or refinement to be found in 
New-York.’ ; 

So much for what I would say of New-York, from the impres- 
sions made by a visit there, after an absence of several years. 
Since the journal, from which I have here extracted a passage, was 
written, I have been there two or three times, but have never found 
any cause to change my mind. Perhaps now, New-York may 
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not be pleased to have such remarks made about her. I hope 
she will not be offended, for my remarks are no more than the fly 
lighting on the horn of the ox. But if she does take it amiss, I 
would pat her on the shoulder, and say to her, as I would to a 
pouting sister —‘ Now don’t be offended, dear! you know it is 
all true — but we ’ll keep it in the family ; and though you know 
that you are the very devil at home, still we ’ll keep up appear- 
ances, and make you look as amiable to strangers as you can — 
though we must not be surprised if they see through you now and 
then: and besides this, you are beginning to grow more agreea- 
ble, in reality —and I have no doubt you will be quite decent, 
some time or other ; only you must get rid of your vermin, such 
as pigs, &c.’ However, I will continue my journal. 

‘ May sixteenth — Philadelphia. 1 could, almost always, dis- 
tinguish a Philadelphian in Europe, because Philadelphians dress 
better, speak better English, and look more like gentlemen, than 
the generality of those whom I met from the other cities of the 
United States. Philadelphia is vastly superior to New-York, in 
every respect, unless it be in the facilities for making money. 
The streets are generally broader and more neat, and the public 
buildings, which are worthy of notice for their architecture, out- 
number those of New-York, ten to one. Some of them are really 
superb —not the churches, however: the costliest edifices of 
the American cities, are the temples to Mammon — the banks ; 
these, in Philadelphia, are very fine. The United States bank 
is commonly spoken of as the most deserving of attention, and is, 
in reality, a most chaste and perfect specimen of architecture. 
[ prefer it, on the whole, to the ‘ Bourse,’ at Paris, which is 
spoken of as one of the master-pieces of modern times. The 
white marble, used in its construction, is in fine harmony with 
the massy Doric, and adds much to the effect. But, for symmetry 
and delicate proportion, I preferred a small Ionic building, used, 
[ believe, as a bank, also of white marble. I[ do not remember 
the name of the bank, nor the street in which it stands ; it is in 
sight of the Exchange, and at no great distance from it, on the 
side towards the Delaware. One curious feature of Philadelphia 
is, that the dwelling-houses have wooden shutters outside the win- 
dows, which makes them all look like shops or stores. 

Seventeenth. Called on Mr. ***** ; a very agreeable, intelli- 
gent gentlemen — one of the literary lights of America, but might- 
ily absorbed in politics. Went to *****’s, to a small party, in 
the evening ; very pleasant ; the ladies have more of the manners 
of Europeans than at the north. I observed many of them talk- 
ing French, which one would not see in Boston. Still, they are 
not so well-educated as the Boston ladies. But, what use is 
there in educating our ladies, if they are to lose their influence in 
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society the moment they are married? This detestable custom 
of shuffling married ladies out of society prevails everywhere in 
the United States, and the place which they ought to hold, is 
usurped by pert young misses, in their teens, who have not half 
the qualifications of education, maturity and judgement, to render 
themselves agreeable, which are to be found in those whom they 
drive from the leading places in society. I think Miss ***** sings 
better than any amateur [ ever heard. ‘There was much good 
music at this party. I believe the art is more cultivated in Phi- 
ladelphia than in any city in the Union.* 

‘ July eighth. Went to the book-store of Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard — a set of detestable publishers, who have inundated 
the country with more ugly editions, wretchedly printed on semi- 
brown paper, than they can atone for, if they devote the rest of 
their lives to the making of handsome books. A publisher who 
puts out a novel in a cheap form, upon ugly paper, like the hor- 
rible editions of these men, has a great deal to answer for. If he 
were tried before the tribunal of literature, he would, undoubt- 
edly, be found guilty of high-treason, and sentenced to be burnt 
ina fire made of his own execrable editions ; and, if the ghosts 
of books go to another world, | doubt if his punishment would 
cease here. Sawasmall pamphlet of caricatures of Mrs. Butler, 
published by Johnston, of Boston— the most vile attempts at 
wit ever made. I have no patience with men who, masking the 
love of lucre under countenance of patriotism, do foul injustice to 
the taste of their countrymen, as well as violate the decencies of 
society. ‘The same may be said of the abusive paragraphs which 
have appeared in so many of the newspapers. If | were a re- 
viewer, | would write about them somewhat in this style: ‘ It is 
a misfortune universally attendant upon caricature-makers, that 
their works are more apt to reflect disgrace upon the authors, than 
upon those against whom they are directed. At the very best, 
caricaturing is the lowest species of wit ; and the more one ex- 
cels in it, the more surely is he to be set down as a man of a low 
and degraded mind. ‘This species of satire is only to be tolera- 
ted when directed against those who are deservedly the objects 
of public odium or contempt. When, on the other hand, it is 
used as an engine of party malice, or descends to the still lower 
purpose of flattering the tastes of the most debased portion of a 


*[The most charming amateur-performer on the piano-forte we ever heard, is 4 
fair Philadelphian — Miss S****, "The grace and ease, the rapidity and brilliancy, 
with which she executes the most difficult pieces, and her perfect command of the 
instrument, are unrivaled ; and we cannot omit to add, that a seeming unconscious- 
ness of her extraordinary powers, and a reluctance to anything like display, render 
her performances vastly more pleasing, and attract the admiration of the listener 
from the skilful musician to the modest and lovely girl. —Ep.] 
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populace, it deserves no consideration nor mercy. Still, if well 
executed, it may elicit a smile even from those who are the ob- 
jects of its rancor. We remember hearing Lafayette describe, 
with great glee, some caricatures of himself, which he had just 
seen in a shop window. But, when caricatures are made of per- 
sons who deserve the consideration and respect of all, and when, 
at the same time, they have not even the poor recommendation 
of the low wit which they aim at ; when they are utterly devoid of 
interest, wit, or sense, we know not where, in the whole circle 
of the productions of industry, we can find anything so entirely 
‘stale, flat and unprofitable,’ so thoroughly deserving of contempt, 
so completely disgraceful to its author. 

Such is the case with regard to the work in question. The 
newspaper editors have lavished their abuse upon the ‘ Journal’ ; 
and these wretched caricatures have been added to the heap. 
And yet, the most respectable periodical in the country has joined 
with the sentiments of the best portion of the community, in rank- 
ing Mrs. Butler’s journal, as it deserves — as the work of a high- 
spirited and talented lady, and as one of the most interesting book 
of travels in the United States, that has yet appeared. Mean- 
time, the unhappy author of the caricatures has leisure ‘ to chew 
the bitter cud of reflection’ upon the sad blunder he has made. 
There is always a moment of satisfaction succeeding exertion, be- 
fore it can be ascertained whether success is to follow or not ; 
and we have no doubt that Johnston has enjoyed this moment ; 
but this has undoubtedly passed away, and the feeling is probably 
succeeded by that weariness and disgust, which universally ac- 
company the contemplation of one’s own failures. We doubt 
not, that the unfortunate caricaturist would be glad to gather in 
his whole mistaken edition, and commit it to the flames. But, 
we cannot allow him to do this ; it is proper, rather to hold up 
the pages before his eyes, and ask him if the ugly faces do not 
seem to grin maliciously at him, while he laments over his blun- 
ders. 

It is a disagreeable, though necessary, office to remove the re- 
mains of loathsome abortions, which occasionally present them- 
selves in our path, and which would otherwise infect the atmos- 
phere : but, when the work has to be done, as in the present 
case, it ought to be faithfully done. Had not this disgusting pro- 
duction been accompanied by various newspaper paragraphs, 
constituting a load of abuse nearly as disgusting as itself, it 
would probably have appeared too contemptible to notice ; but, 
when so many nuisances present themselves at once, they must 
be scraped together, and consigned to the scavenger’s cart.’ 

I think I should say something of this kind, if I were a writer 
of reviews ; and I hope somebody will take the hint, and give 
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Johnston a handsome lashing, for his very bad caricatures : | am 
sure he deserves it. 

But my journal is growing quite long, and I close for the pres- 
ent. I intend, at some future time, to visit the good city of 
Boston — especially if my comments on the other cities are rel- 
ished. 


SPRING-NOTES OF THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


Far away, and away, througlr the filmy air, 
For the North, for the North, away ! 

Oh, sweet are these odorous roses and fair ; 

But the wild yellow balsams await us there ; 

And the trumpet-flowers, through the wild vines, flare 
And the dark forest-edges array. 


And we ’Il fear not our onward path to take, 
Far, far, through the trackless sky ; 
Near the verdant earth, our journey we ’ll make, 
And float o’er the green and feathery brake, 
And blossoms, that border the silvery lake, 
Or, in the savanna-breeze, sigh. 


Oh, good are our fairy-like wings at need, 

To wander from zone to zone ; 
To glance o’er the green and flowery mead, 
And the broad prairie-lands, with arrowy speed ; 
For our rapid’ flight, not the rays exceed 

Shot forth from the diamond-stone. 


We’ ll leave the bright South, with its evergreen bowers, 
And come with the summer and go ; 
Nor the feeblest shall fail, in this host of ours ; — 
For our wings He will nerve, whose sunshine and showers — 
Spread wide, o’er the earth, our banquet of flowers, 
A fair and a glorious show ! L 
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THE FIGHT OF THE FALLS. 


Tue reader who is familiar with the broad basin of water, 
where the Connecticut sweeps round in a quarter of a circle, be- 
fore it tumbles over the cascade at T'urner’s falls, will remember 
a scene, that is throughout very placid and quiet above the falls, 
and very wild and turbulent below them. The water, the woods 
and meadows, on the upper side, present a uniform and unbroken 
appearance ; and when the sun of a fine day throws into contrast 
the deep green of the woods and the lighter green of the grass 
upon the banks of the river, the whole is very serene and soft — 
inviting you to a drowsiness, which is gently encouraged by the 
sound of the water, dashing on the rocks, far below. Few other 
noises are heard there, unless it be now and then the quick, flat, 
clapping sound of a plank, falling on some raft, that is sailing 
down the river ; or the grating of the old ferryman’s wire, as he 
pulls his boat across the basin. Occasionally, however, a shal- 
low barge, with a large square-sail set low upon its mast, shoots 
out of the canal, that runs round the falls ; and the boatmen are 
heard singing a song. ‘There are creeks, too, half a mile above 
the ferry, which run back among high rocks and overhanging 
woods, where the water has no motion, and where you may rest 
all day long in your skiff, forgetting — so deep is the stillness— that 
there is such a thing as time. But, immediately below the falls, 
and as far as the eye can reach down the channel of the river, 
everything is wild, abrupt, and broken. ‘The broad stream takes 
its course along the base of a high, rocky mountain, that stretches 
parallel with the water, and looks like a great portion of the 
earth’s back-bone, protruding through its surface. The pines, 
that grow on the sides of this ridge, are irregular and jagged, and 
many of the larger ones have fallen, from want of soil ; overcom- 
ing their feeble hold on the rocks, by their own weight. The 
bed of the river is a mass of broken rocks, that keep the waters 
in a constant boil, long after they have escaped from the tumult 
just beneath the cascade itself. There is a feeling of insecur- 
ity — enough to make you dismount your horse —as you wind 
around the corner of the abrupt rock, where the road brings you 
in sight of the falls ; for the precipice, on your right, is several 
hundred feet perpendicular to the bed of the river, and nothing 
but certain destruction could be the fate of man or beast, that 
should go down there. 

Like the great cataract of the West, Turner’s falls has an isl- 
and in the centre. Indeed, it is the ‘ Niagara’ of the neighbor- 
hood, in more than one of its features ; for it is shaped like a 
horse-shoe, and you may see a rainbow there any day when the 
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sun shines. The little island, of a quarter of an acre — the ferry- 
man can row you down to it—is the best point from which to 
see the striking contrast between the scenery above and that be- 
low the falls ; and, if you have ever seen it, you will agree with 
me, that the whole is singularly in keeping with the contrast be- 
tween an evening and a morning that once passed over that spot, 
in the year 1675. 

Philip, the great sachem of the Pokanokets, had long had in 
agitation a plan for the union of his own tribe and the Narragan- 
sets with the Mohawks, against the English. For the purpose of 
a more ready communication with the latter nation, he had passed 
the winter of ’75, with about three hundred of his tribe — men, 
women, and children — on the Connecticut, at the place we have 
described. The spring had almcst bloomed into summer, when 
his spies — who kept up a constant intercourse between his quar- 
ters and those of the Mohawks, on the North river — brought him 
word, that that people had finally refused the alliance he had been 
so long endeavoring to negociate. ‘They had learned that he 
himself had murdered some of their men, for the sake of exaspe- 
rating them against the English, insinuating that it had been done 
by them. All intercourse between the two tribes being thus cut 
short, by the discovery of his treachery, he prepared to proceed 
southward, on the very day when the battle, or rather the massa- 
cre, which we are about to relate, took place. 

It was about noon, on the sixteenth of May, 1675, whena 
body of one hundred and fifty men rode slowly into the village 
of Hatfield, commanded by a pale and emaciated young man, 
who seemed to retain his seat in the saddle only with the greatest 
difficulty. ‘The men under his command, consisted of a small 
force, from the militia of Northampton and Springfield, and a 
larger body of the colony troops, who had accompanied the ofli- 
cer from Boston. ‘They had been despatched for the defence of 
the towns on the Connecticut ; and the orders given to captain 
Turner, by the governor, were, to destroy the power of the In- 
dians in that neighborhood —to ascertain, and, if possible, to 
break up the head-quarters of Philip. It was a period of sore 
trouble and suffering to the colony ; when no man went abroad 
into his field without his rifle, pouch and horn; and when no 
family lay down at night, without the anticipation of being roused 
by the yell of the savage. It was, therefore, with no small joy, 
that the inhabitants of these towns saw a force, so numerous and 
well-armed, sent to their protection ; and, to the village which 
they had just entered, their coming was a source of inexpressible 
relief. ‘I'wo days before, a large body of Indians had swept into 
the town, and carried off several women, who had not been able, 
from the suddenness of the attack, to quit their avocations and 
seek shelter in the strong-house, or fort, which was then always 
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found in the frontier towns. Among the persons thus captured, 
was the only daughter of Mr. Atherton, the clergyman of the vil- 
lage. ‘I‘he distracted parent had now been awaiting the arrival 
of these troops — which were known to be on their march — for 
forty-eight hours, until his heart grew sick with hope deferred ; 
he assembled his parishioners, and besought them to arm them- 
selves, and follow him on the track of the natives. Those who 
had lost sister, wife, or child, were eager to set out; but the 
rest, though kind and ready, knew too well that the rescue could 
never be efiected by so small a band as that which they mus- 
tered ; they would go, if their minister wished it ; but they en- 
treated him to wait a few hours longer. ‘Their deliberations were 
interrupted by the joyful news, that the troops were approaching, 
and Mr. Atherton hastened to receive the officer, and communi- 
cate with him as to their march. 

The officer, Captain Turner, it appeared had been very ill ; 
and when he left Boston, was scarce able to mount his horse. 
The journey, however, had recruited him ; and he declared him- 
self ready to march to the falls—a distance of about twenty 
miles — as soon as his troops had taken some refreshment. Mr. 
Atherton, and several of his people, resolved to accompany the 
expedition. They had little doubt of the present safety of their 
kindred, who had been carried off by Philip’s men ; for he could 
have nothing to gain by their destruction, which must be followed 
by the severe vengeance of the English. It was therefore confi- 
dently hoped that, if they could surprise the enemy during the 
night, the rescue of the captives, and their restoration to their 
homes, would be effected. 

The whole of that fine valley, that now stretches from North- 
ampton to the boundary line of Vermont — filled with sweeping 
meadows, that run to the foot of the numerous ridges, which 
branch out in all directions from the Green Mountains — was 
then a vast wilderness. On the western side of the Connecticut, 
two streams crept out from the mountains, and flowed sluggishly 
through a great swamp, which then spread over the beautiful 
plains where the villages of Deerfield and Greenfield now stand. 
The little army, now on its march for the Great Falls, reached 
one of these streams, near the seat now called Meadow Banks, 
an hour after the evening had set in. The first step of the horses 
of those in the advance, as they plashed across the shallow stream, 
roused a small party of Indians, who were then lying a few rods 
below. One of their number, who went out to reconnoitre, re- 
turned with the report, that the noise was occasioned by the 
moose crossing the stream ; and thus the whole party of the Eng- 
lish crossed without discovery. ‘They then pushed on through 
the woods, and reached the foot of the high ridge, which sepa- 
rates the view of the Great Falls from the country on the west- 
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ern side of the river, about an hour before the dawn of day. 
Here they dismounted, and secured their tired horses to the 
branches of trees and bushes ; and having prepared their firelocks 
and ammunition, were summoned by the officer to prayer. The 
light of the moon, as it struggled down through the trees, gave a 
fine effect to the scene. Above, arose the huge pines, through 
whose fine foliage the breeze whispered a constant and plaintive 
sigh ; and the deep voice of the fall, in its unbroken and uniform 
roar, came rising over the hill, and seemed to take up their sup- 
plication, and bear it floating over meadow, rock and wood. 
The voice of man chimed, in a strange and fearful harmony, with 
these voices of nature ; and, as the various sounds mingled, clear 
and distinct, in the cold air of the morning, it seemed to the wor- 
shippers as if the powers of the elements had united in their de- 
sign. 

The party then crossed over the steep ridge, and formed 
around the narrow meadow, where the Indian camp lay before 
them. A woman, the only person stirring in the camp, discoy- 
ered the Eglishmen lurking among the trees, and shouted, to 
arouse the warriors, who lay around and in the tents. But they 
did not hear her cry ; for, at the same instant, and drowning ev- 
ery other sound, a volley of musketry brought the savages upon 
their feet, and echoed with a deafening roar up and down the val- 
ley of the river. From out the little wood, two hundred white 
men poured down the meadow, and surrounded the camp, ina 
semicircle, each end of which rested upon the stream, and left to 
the Indians no escape, but by means of their canoes. ‘Terrified, 
without their arms, and impeded by the women and children who 
clung to them, they rushed into their boats and launched them 
upon the river, where they were exposed, without paddles, to the 
fire of the whites. For a while, they struggled against the stream 
with pieces of bark torn from the sides of the canoes ; but the 
sure, steady, heavy current bore them slowly on to their fate ; 
and when they saw it was inevitable, they sent up a long, pier- 
cing shriek, and then sunk down, in sullen despair, to await the 
awful plunge of the cataract, down which they were hurrying. 
As each little vessel approached the brink, it seemed to pause 
for a second, as if to give its wretched passengers a last farewell 
of the beautiful world, which they were thus quitting, through the 
agency of one of its most beautiful objects. A single ray of the 
just rising sun shot through a gulley, in the eastern bank of the 
river, and glanced across upon the edge of the fall ; and as each 
cance passed swiftly out of the shade, the still forms of the sava- 
ges flashed out, for an instant, into bright relief against the dark 
torrent beneath them, and were then plunged into the boiling 
depths, to be cast up, mangled and bleeding, upon the rocks be- 
low. It was a fearlul sight — this destruction of human life, by 
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the roaring element, which still poured on, unconscious of what 
it had done ; and those torn and mutilated limbs, as they came 
whirling out of the agitated waters, with here and there a trunk, 
in which a little life remained, crawling up the rocks of the island, 
where they projected into the stream. Some twenty or thirty, 
however, went over in safety, and were spared to wreak their 
own and their comrades’ vengeance upon those who had thus 
driven them into the jaws of destruction. 

In a few moments, and when the English had supposed the 
enemy were all killed, or driven over the precipice, and when 
they had begun to think of the women whom they had come to 
rescue, a light canoe shot suddenly from behind the wood, where 
it ran down in a point to the water’s edge, and came sweeping 
by the little meadow, directly towards the brink of the fall. 
A tall, powerful Indian, with a branching tuft of eagles’ feathers, 
rising over his head, guided the little bark, with long, swift 
strokes of the paddle. It was Philip himself; he had escaped 
through the wood, to a canoe hid among the rushes that skirted 
the water. The general shout of surprise among the English was 
instantly followed by the discharge of five or six muskets at the 
bold sachem. But he swept by untouched, without turning his 
eye to the shore, but keeping it steadily fixed on the centre of 
the passage between the rock of the island and the western bank, 
where the water leaped in a curve over the precipice. The In- 
dians had a mode of descending that passage in their canoes ; but 
it was a fearful experiment, and the least error of the eye or 
shrinking of the arm would dash the vessel from one to the other 
side of the deep trough, which ran in the centre of the torrent, 
and plunge the adventurer into the waste of waters he had dared 
to brave. The sachem rode safely on, past the men who crowd- 
ed the shore, steadying his canoe, which already began to tremble 
as if in anticipation of the dangerous leap, when an Englishman 
suddenly appeared below him, on the rock upon the bank, at the 
distance of only a few rods. As the boat came rushing down the 
stream, this man was seen hurriedly preparing the lock of his gun. 
‘Fire! ‘Fire!’ cried his comrades from above. The gun 
flashed — the plume of the chieftain scattered on the wind, and 
its feathers floated gracefully down, kissing the water on his rapid 
path, and mocking, by their light and easy motion, the ineffec- 
tual attempt. Before the Englishman could retreat out of the 
way, the canoe had received its right direction towards the trough 
of the cataract. ‘The sachem raised his paddle from the water, 
poised it for half a second in his hand, and then darted it like a 
spear into the face of his foe — now but a few feet from him — 
and was instantly riding in safety on the waves below the fall. 
The blunt handle of the oar prostrated the Englishman upon the 
rock. There he grappled to the sharp points of the ledge for a 
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moment, slipping lower and lower as his hold gave way, and at 
length dropped into the boiling surge, to rise no more. Just as 
the rush was made towards the fall, in pursuit of the sachem, one 
of Captain Turner’s men discovered a female in the English dress 
upon the island that divides the cataract. Soon the whole party, 
that had been carried off from the village of Hatfield, appeared 
upon the rocks that beetle over the stream, and a mutual recog- 
nition took place between them and their kindred on the bank. 
The old clergyman again beheld his daughter, and all saw some 
relation, friend or neighbor ; but the roaring waterfall was be- 
tween them, and there seemed to be no means of rescuing the 
unhappy women from their present position. ‘They called to 
each other, from both sides, to catch the sounds of well-known 
voices ; but the deep sound of the plunging waters frustrated ev- 
ery attempt at communication, except by signs, although each 
party could distinctly see every feature in the countenances of 
the other. At length, Turner directed the attention of his men 
to a passage along the course of the stream, below the falls, 
where the waters were comparatively smooth, being protected by 
the island, which divided the force of the waves, and confined 
their violence to the two channels on each side of it. Here, he 
proposed to them to ascend to the island, and bring off the cap- 
tives. The attempt, however, was full of danger, for the current 
was violent, and several of the Indians, who had escaped destruc- 
tion under the falls, were still lingering on the rocks, through 
which the adventurers had to thread their way. With the great- 
est hazard, they had succeeded in crossing the rough channel, 
which intervened between the shore and the less turbulent pas- 
sage in the centre of the stream ; when the Indians rushed upon 
their boats, heedless of the guns — which blew their very brains 
into the water—and endeavored to overturn them. But the 
well directed aim of the whites soon destroyed or repulsed these 
assailants ; and after toiling against the stream for a short time, 
they reached the island and received the women into the boats. 
When they again landed on the western bank, where the anxious 
relations of these females had watched the expedition, everything 
seemed accomplished, and all hearts were given up to the flow of 
gratitude and joy. 

But now they were to commence their retreat through a wild 
and swampy country, filled with the war-parties of the Indians, 
and after they had inflicted upon them a blow which must arouse 
their severest vengeance. When they reached their horses, on 
the other side of the ridge, they found that the guard, who had 
been left with them, and the animals also had been murdered. 
Large puddles of blood stood upon the ground, and had been 
splashed upon the grass by the dying convulsions of the horses. 

ne animal only had escaped, and came neighing out of the 
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wood, into which it had fled, and where it could not be taken 
by the Indians. It proved to be the horse of Captain Tur- 
ner ; and as that officer was now nearly exhausted by his ef- 
orts, the escape of this horse seemed providential. ‘The little 
army formed themselves into a close body, with the women in 
the centre, and began their march. But they had not proceeded 
more than two miles, before an attack was made on their rear by 
a large body of Indians, and nearly half their number was cut off. 
A little farther on, the whole forest seemed to swarm with the 
enemy ; and it was finally resolved that their, only chance of 
safety was to disperse and hide themselves. Before this could 
be accomplished, a fresh attack had driven them down to the 
brink of a small stream — one of the tributaries of the Connecti- 
cut—and Captain Turner, finding it impossible to make any 
stand against the enemy, ordered the few men who still remained 
with them to take Miss Atherton — the only female of the party 
now to be seen— across the stream ; he himself lingered, reclin- 
ing feebly on the neck of his horse, in hopes that her father might 
appear. But he was nowhere to be seen ; the savages were com- 
ing on again ; he therefore turned his horse into the stream, when 
what was his surprise and vexation, to see that the whole party 
were hurrying on into the forest beyond, leaving the young lady 
behind them. He tried to call after them, but bis voice failed ; 
he felt suddenly sick and dizzy ; exhausted nature could do no 
more, and he had just strength enough to spur his horse, when a 
shot from the wood pierced his side, and he fell across the ani- 
mal’s neck, clinging to his mane. The Indians, thinking him 
dead, and not seeing the lady on the opposite shore, gave up the 
pursuit. 

The horse bore his dying rider carefully up the bank, and 
halted instinctively, when the young lady ran to assist the wound- 
ed man from his saddle. ‘The wound was found to be mortal, and 
the young man was slowly sinking under the flow of blood, which 
they had no means to check. Still no murmur escaped him ; 
and the few thoughts he could give to their present situation, 
were merely to direct Miss Atherton not to remain by his body 
when he had breathed his last, but to follow the course of the 
stream, which would finally lead her into the white settlements. 
In a short time his utterance became more rapid, and his eye 
kindled as he spoke of the manner in which his mission had been 
performed, and the great confidence and strength it would inspire 
throughout the colony. Then he directed the poor girl — whose 
tears ran freely for this young stranger, whom that day had first 
made known to her, amid so much peril — to take from his belt 
the little ammunition which it contained, and not to set out on 
her lonely way without carrying his pistols, to protect herself 
from the wild beasts, as well as the Indians whom she might 
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meet. Atlast he sunk away, with a few half-audible words of 
prayer on his lips, and died —as he had shown himself the whole 
of that arduous day — brave, generous and forgetful of himself. 
The colony never lost a better officer ; and though his name is 
but just mentioned in the records of those perilous times, it still 
lingers around the spot where he struck so signal a blow upon the 
power of King Philip. 

It was at mid-day, that the young officer expired in the arms 
of the stranger girl, who was then left alone in the wilderness, 
with no other companion than her steed, which had borne the 
young man to that lonely spot. For hours she sat gazing upon 
the face of the dead — the features of which began to settle into 
that fixed look of unearthly beauty, that lingers for a time in the 
human countenance, before decay begins its work. She could 
not move, she could not reflect ; the solitude of the forest, where 
nature was all hushed into the deep stillness of a summer’s noon, 
with the calm, unspeaking presence of the dead, was awful. She 
forgot herself —her life, her safety, her exposure, far from any 
aid—and there seemed to her no world, no home — nothing 
but the deep presence of the world of nature around her, and the 
dead body, and the horse that stood quietly gazing on his master, 
as if he, in his brute sympathy, were conscious of all that had 
happened. Many hours had passed on, and still she was there, 
with the faithful beast waiting patiently for service. At length 
the declining sun aroused her to a sense of her desolation and 
exposure. She arose and endeavored to fix her mind upon the 
scene itself, that she might describe it, should she ever reach her 
home ; then taking the horse’s bridle in her hand, she moved 
slowly away from the spot, but in a direction opposite to that she 
ought to have taken. She had not gone many steps, before the 
animal halted and refused to be urged any farther. ‘This was not 
unaccountable, but she did not wait to reason; she hurried on, 
and before she had gone far, he came neighing after her, and 
placed himself directly in her path, and seemed to wish to pre- 
vent her progress. ‘I’his was again and again repeated, until she 
lost all courage and patience, and sank upon the ground, where 
she fell asleep, exhausted and in tears. Her dreams at once took 
their hue from her real situation. She fancied that she was wan- 
dering in a strange country, by the side of a river ; and that, in- 
stead of following with the current, she had gone against it, and 
had thus lost her way. 

The morning dawned in all that fullness of life and beauty 
which carries its cheering influence into the saddest and most 
desolate hearts. The lost girl awoke refreshed and encouraged, 
and there stood the horse, feeding on the short grass of the wood, 
without the appearance of having deserted her through the night. 
Her dream was the first thing that presented itself to her mind ; 
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and after some moments’ reflection, the whole was so vividly and 
strikingly connected with her real situation, that she resolved at 
once to follow its admonition. She had no sooner set out in the 
direction taken by the stream itself, than the horse seemed to fol- 
low her with the greatest alacrity. In a short time they emerged 
from the thicker part of the forest, and she was enabled to make 
amore effectual use of him. After along and weary day of 
travel, through wood and swamp, she reached in safety her home, 
from which she had been carried four days before. Her story 
is still told by the people of that country, among the other inci- 
dents and sufferings in Philip’s war. G. T.C. 


A COMPLAINT 
AGAINST VERBIAGE AND EGOTISM. 


We t hast thou said, wise and bitter Duke of Rochefoucauld, 
‘On sait assez qu’il ne faut guére parler de sa femme ; mais on 
ne sait pas assez qu’on devroit encore moins parler de soi.’ "Tis 
verier gospel, and a more wholesome text, than ever. The itch 
of egotism is contagious ; in this wordy age and country, it 
spreads daily and waxes virulent. ‘The monster makes the meat 
it feeds on. 

Heaven and the old Saxons be praised, that J, my and me, we, 
our and us, are monosyllables. Any elongation of them would 
grievously retard our all-important processes of scribbling and 
speechifying, in which their recurrence is so indispensable and 
incessant. ‘They give ‘a local habitation and a name’ to every- 
body’s darling topic — to the great locus communis of the times. 

Happy the patriot — even in mischances — whose place gotten 
or place lost, whose wrong suffered or wrong imputed, whose 
speech or whose silence, whose vote or whose non-committing 
slumber, may seem to call for explanation, and to whisper, in the 
long ear of this profound people, promises of mystery solved, or 
abuses detected. Whether he have been lashed with invective, 
or struck white and cold with a challenge, or kicked from office — 
what sovereign balm doth our injured patriot then apply to his 
bruises and smarts! Straight he contracteth with wholesale sta- 
tioners. He equippeth himself. He layeth in store of the awful 
implements of scription — those modern substitutes for swords, 
wands, rods, and all the old weapons of offence and mortification 
Then addresseth he his adversary, his constituents, his country, 
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or perchance the world. He floodeth successive pages and num- 
bers of a daily journal. ‘The moon waxeth and waneth over his 
continuations. He hath more to say for himself in this one mis- 
sive, than the Christian Apostles said, for their master and them- 
selves, in all their letters to all the churches: so much greater is 
the writer, or so much better his cause. And how admirable, 
how ‘horribly beautiful’ is the wnity of the composition! Not 
only has it a beginning, middle and end, but its end, its middle 
and its beginning are absolutely one: it commences, advances 
and concludes with himself! He reconciles and justifies all that 
he ever said, did, and was. He professes all his creeds, both 
positively and negatively ; guards every article with limitations, 
traces it to its germ, and dates its birth. He writes a minute, 
moral, political and metaphysical autobiography — a great natural 
history of himself; and illustrates the whole with a running com- 
mentary from all parts of learning. For, in his regard, crea- 
tion falls into moieties ; the less of which he treats as merely 
illustrative of himself the greater. « Yet is this embodiment of the 
first person singular most elaborately modest ; and while, in the 
farthest range of his disquisition, self is never out of sight or hear- 
ing — while he utters nothing but as an adjective to that great 
substantive, a relative to that great absolute — while thrusting his 
inevitable self between you and the very facts and thoughts he 
would present to you—he is most reluctant to intrude heaps 
columns and pages with stale professions of insignificant humility, 
and time fails him adequately to proclaim the infallibility and all- 
wisdom of the public — whom, nevertheless, he has volunteered 
to enlighten ! 

Well would it be for us, could the great tide of egotism ex- 
haust itself through the vent of print. Butno! Our patriot, 
who thus, by help of newspaper or pamphlet, 


Upon the wings of mighty winds 

Comes flying all abroad, 
is enviously emulated in Senates and the Forum. Not six purely 
impersonal orations are spoken in as many months at the Capitol. 
Exordium and peroration, which of late often swell out of all pro- 
portion to the intermediate matter, seem to be dedicated, by gem 
eral consent, to autobiography, ‘ odorous comparisons’ of honor- 
able friends with honorable opponents, and the praises of Demos; 
especially of such portion as has the honor to be represented by 
the orator. What ‘agricolous person,’ (to use thy words, rare 
Jeremy Bentham!) what ‘agricolous person, on benches fo 
rensic,’ lets a session go by, now-a-days, without taking occt 
sion, (if he be of any consideration) in some set speech, to treat 
his audience and the curious world to a proof (seldom an easy; 
and never a brief task, in these changeful times) of his perfect 
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consistency of opinion, even from his tender years, and a recog- 
nition of all the affinities and repugnances of his political creed — 
in fact, its precise relationship — to every other, now or lately 
prevailing ? Heaven shield us, if the speech be maiden! For 
although, perchance, this circumstance may abridge the autobiog- 
raphy, yet doth the debutant take ample satisfaction in the dis- 
play of his scholastic attainments. He proceeds as if he were 
still on examination before a school-committee. He deduces 
propositions, by syilogisms, from the very elements of knowledge. 
He bases himself broadly on a succinct view of universal history. 
He casts the foundation and heaps the ponderous walls of his ar- 
gument, as if resolved to realize the maxim of the law —‘ Cujus 
est Solum, ejus est usque ad Coelum.’ 

Laconic Justice Marshall! thou whom the imagination of one 
who never saw thee, refuses to acknowledge on the canvass, and 
all incredulous of Harding’s handiwork and others’ tongues, bod- 
ies thee forth — lamented Sage ! — in the Miltonic portraiture of 
one 


§ Who in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state: deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruins: sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies: his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night, 
Or summer’s noontide air,’ — 


Oh that the fear and love of thee, thus imaged — father of many 
counsels and few words !— might be ever before the eyes of 
our crude ‘Tullies, on every floor ; and that their ears might ever 
tingle a little with thy gentle rebuke of the ambitious young bar- 
rister, who, after spending some hours in introductory and ver 
elementary argumentation, at length was thus arrested: ‘ The 
young gentleman, perhaps, may safely take for granted that some 
general principles are already in the possession of the Court.’ 

Could our orators be persuaded to make such a complimentary 
supposition with regard to their auditors, and be shamed out of 
all impertinences, to what a shrunken residuum would almost any 
of our Capitoline addresses be reduced, though measuring, in the 
delivery, ‘a day longer than the Parisian revolution!’ What a 
lively little mus of meaning (not ridiculus, perhaps, but by con- 
trast) would run out of the vanishing mountain of words! How 
easily, in any leisure hour, might we read — aye, and ponder — 
the small and pertinent relic ! 

Nay, selfish public, —but may not our orator, (the breath of 
whose nostrils is your notice and favor) may he not reasonably 
fear, should he consent to publish a speech no longer than De- 
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mosthenes’ longest, that, in attending to his subject and argument, 
you might for a moment forget himself? ‘The most to be dep- 
recated of all results ! 

What interest has the public in dry facts and reasoning, about 
laws, treaties or imposts, compared with assurances by the hon- 
orable member from B., of his respect for the honorable gentle- 
man on his right, and contempt for the honorable gentleman on his 
left — of the alarm, conviction, indignation and horror, that have 
successively usurped his breast during the debate — of his idio- 
syncrasy, as explanatory of these emotions — of the proper con- 
struction of his speech made ten sessions ago — of the motives of 
his determined silence, ever since the day before yesterday — of 
the necessity in which he is now placed of replying, at some 
length, to the very pointed allusions of the honorable gentleman 
from A.—-of his cough, and how he got it — of his willingness 
to spend and be spent in the service of his country — of his eager- 
ness, so soon as she can spare him, to retire to the shades of 
Bushburg, and to domestic bliss ! ° 

Oh, when will Heaven give us grace to learn and digest the 
certain truth, that if ever the wise man talks foolishly, the clever 
stupidly, or the wit ridiculously, it is when self is the topic. And 
whose tongue is unfailingly lively or wise ? Whose discourse is 
all highland ? 

Gentle reader, is there a new book on your table, that is not 
spiced, more or less freely, with the same interesting individu 
ality? An eagle toadime, not one! Lach of their authors 
feels — poor fellow !— as every writer, who is not a truly great 
man, must feel now-a-days, that he is one of a mob ; and deter- 
mining that whatever notice, in spite of multitudinous competi 
tion, he may attract, shall, at anv rate, fasten upon his proper 
self, he has stamped ‘ his picture i little,’ or at length, on every 
sheet. 

Open that new novel. Is not the author his own hero ? Does 
he not entertain you with youthful adventures, which, having im- 
pressed his own fond recollection, must, he concludes, be clever 
or wicked enough to interest others ? The only disguise is a slight 
change of name and the use of the third person. But even this 
‘transparent mask’ is ever and anon cast impatiently side, and in 
introduction, notes, and frequent rhapsodical digressions, he ex- 
patiates in all the naked wantonness of egotism. At the end 
of his book, we know, mediately through his hero or immediately 
from himself, as much of his circumstances, person and tastes, 
the length of his dinners and of his shoes, as if he had been our 
familiar for a twelvemonth. Yet the creature piques himself on 
ridicule, and is very lavish of it ; as if there were anything more 
supremely ridiculous, than a person, about whom the world has 
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never heard nor inquired, gratuitously introducing himself, and all 
that is his, to its acquaintance — blowing his own brazen trum- 
pet, and obtruding his own brazen face ! 

Open that Quarterly, and look at the leading article. Twenty 
pages, about the spirit of the age, and matters thereanent ; half a 
dozen about the book reviewed, or the person and circumstances 
of its author ; the next page tells us how much more the journal- 
ist meant to write, and would like to write — but that he has 
reached his limits, and must content himself with a few extracts : 
a series follows ; and, thereafter to the end, the reviewer reviews 
his motives for reviewing the book, reiterating, at large and with 
many sighs, that he has come to an end—and must stop, — 
although he has written quite otherwise than he designed! Is not 
the impertinence consummate —‘ most tolerable and not to be 
endured ?’ Who cares for his intentions? Who asked him to 
write ? Whose business is it, but his and the editor’s, whether 
his uninvited, unvalued and unremembered trifle be, in his own 
conceit, complete or incomplete, long or short? Must we not 
utterly despair of ever again opening two covers, between which 
we can be secure from the great, impersonated, hundred-tongued 
Self, that rides like an incubus the whole word-mongering troop 
of the day ? Whither shall we flee, or how bless ourselves, from 
the incessant halloo, or hissing whisper, or loathsome stare, of 
this inevitable sprite — if the very reviewer, who does not aspire 
to deal directly with nature or reality, but merely to remark on 
the way in which somebody else has dealt with them —a name- 
less contributor to a perishing periodical — not recognized as a 
separate existence —a mere fibre of a yellow-winged epheme- 
ron—a poor part-tenant of a paper tenement doomed to be 
puffed away into oblivion with the breath of the changing sea- 
son— if he is to discourse to the world of himself ! 

As for these memoirs, journals, vindications, letters and remi- 
niscences, the promulgation of them may at least claim credit 
for candor. ‘They affect no fictitious theme or title, but yield 
without shame to the infectious irretinence of self. Obedient to 
the feverish automania, the throng plunge panting into the tempt- 
ing tide of notoriety, like a caravan at a desert stream. 

Alas, a poem too! But be it passed in silence! Egotism 
and poetry! But be it passed in silence! Spare the veiled 
muse who blushes for her unworthy votary. For her sweet 
sake—and in charity to his dark laurels, who, when all eyes 
were turned on his changed young brow and sickened heart, un- 
wittingly set the ill example — be this silken and gilded volume 
passed in silence ! 

The pyramids have forgotten the date of their own corner- 
stone and the home of their founder. The men of these days 
gather around those faithless monuments, nor can learn from their 
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time-defying faces, whether they guard the remains of a monarch 
or an ox. While they were heavily rising, by the sweat of a 
nation’s brow, and under the eye of the forgotten king, who ex- 
ultingly committed his name to their vast memorial — even then, 
haply, a blind bard was wandering about the vales and isles of 
Greece, and starting their echoes with the deathless: song, that 
has immortalized a hundred heroes, himself, his country and his 
age. Yet hath the father and perpetual prince of all generations 
of bards — whose lyre, instinct with immortality, thus triumphs 
over the eternal pyramid —in no line or word of his golden rhap- 
sodies, left any record of himself. 

Faint tradition tells us the name of William Shakspeare’s 
father and wife ; that he came to London a wayward boy ; wrote 
certain plays; played some parts; went back to his village- 
home —and died. Nor to this lean legend hath his own pen 
added a syllable. Without asking, or apparently expecting of us 
the least attention to himself, or care for his memory, he be- 
queathed us a priceless legacy — works rivalling those of nature, 
in compass, variety and exquisite truth ; thought, that must ever 
be dear in the inmost hearts, as his words are ‘ household’ on the 
lips of the civilized world. 

Once more. If ever heroism doffs the helmet — if ever, in 
still obscurities, her ear pines not for the trumpet’s clangor and 
the neigh of steed, nor her eagle-eye for the red gush of blood — 
John Milton was a hero. His life was an epic. Composing 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ he was: as sublime an image as humanity ever 
presented for contemplation. Yet nowhere, m that awful master- 
piece, has he wrought a picture: or type of himself, or whispered 
how his great heart fared under the spurns of fortune and the vis- 
itings of the muse: never — but in some occasional outpouring 
of sublime prayer and resignation, as when the genial sunshine 
falls upon him, but brings to his. darkened orbs 


* No sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


Thrice honored Three! Oh that the rhymers of a perverse 
generation would learn of you to forget self and every small con- 
ceit, when they address a world — and to invoke the muse with 
single and expanded hearts, into which alone she will descend ! 

Cosmo. 
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THE ROSE-COLORED PACKET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE ITALIAN SKETCH-BOOK.” 


Soorwinery played the sunset breeze over the sleeping sea, 
laden with the perfume from the orange-groves of Genoa. As the 
mellow light gilded the palace-roofs and domes of the old city, 
its aspect, to the imaginative spectator who gazed distantly from 
the ocean, was not unlike an ancient and splendid amphitheatre, 
with golden battlements, an azure canopy, and an arena of pol- 
ished emerald. ‘The quiet waters of the bay wore an air of un- 
wonted solitude ; and but a single vessel was moored in a posi- 
tion which indicated a speedy departure. ‘This was a brigantine, 
of beautiful proportions — evidently one of the comparatively 
small, but singularly efficient craft, which supplied Britain with 
the finer fabrics of southern Europe. If the eye lingered uncon- 
sciously upen the symmetrical exterior of the ‘ Sea-Nymph,’ a 
glance at her occupants and equipments, could not but speedily 
yield to a gaze of earnestness and pleasure. The most promi- 
nent figure discernible upon her deck, was that of a young man 
clad in mariner’s vestments, the quality of which indicated supe- 
riority of rank not more distinctly than did their perfect adapta- 
tion serve to discover superiority of form and strength. There 
was enough in the stranger’s appearance to denote his English 
origin ; but other characteristics as readily suggested to an intel- 
ligent observer, that circumstances of birth or experience had 
modified the peculiarities so obvious in the sons of the north. 
A certain nervousness of temperament and latent warmth of feel- 
ing, were cliscoverable in the natural language of the seaman ; 
and as the light puffs of air, ever and anon, threw back the side- 
locks from his uncovered head, the disciple of a beautiful but 
misinterpreted science would have noticed the cause of the bland 
complacency which rested on his countenance, as his eye roved 
over the surrounding scene. ‘The breadth of the brow indicated 
a large endowment of ideality, to the delight of which, that fairy- 
like picture was now silently ministering. The mother of Cap- 
tain RRehone was a native of Spain, and neither the qualities of 
his Albion father, which he largely inherited, nor a boyhood 
spent amid the fogs of the island, had sufficed to eradicate the 
southern leaven from his nature. Earlier, by several years, than 
ordinary prudence would warrant, he had been entrusted with a 
large interest in the trade in which he was then engaged. For 
him, it had many and peculiar charms. His latent affinity with 
the region of his mother’s nativity found free scope during his 
frequent sojourns in the cities and campagna of the Mediterra- 
nean coast; and in every port there were those who welcomed 
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the ‘Sea-Nymph’ and her gallant commander, with a greeting 
such as seldom cheers the arrival of foreign merchantmen. 

‘I think the lad has started, yonder,’ said the captain. 

‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ replied his second in command, turning his 
eye towards the shipping. 

‘A slacker boy than Zed would have lingered longer on his last 
land-errand.’ 

In a few moments the boat, propelled gently on by the skilful 
arm of the young sailor, touched the vessel’s side, and he stood, 
hat in hand, before his commander. 

‘ All’s right,’ observed that functionary, taking a small file of 
papers from the boy, and hastily glancing at their contents ; ‘ and 
had ye brought a good breeze with ye, Zed, we would see how 
much nearer the Straits the dawn would find us.’ 

‘Your honor knows that Zed would ever be the bearer of 
pleasant things ;’ and drawing from his vest a small pink packet, 
he presented it, with unusual obeisance, whereby — as the quick 
eye of Roberto was not slow to detect — the lad hoped to con- 
ceal the arch smile that was playing on his lip. 

* Whence this ?’ exclaimed the captain, with an air of surprise. 

‘ It was left at the consignee’s, an hour since, sir ;’ and so 
saying, he retreated among his messmates. 

Nicholas Vanblunt, the mate of the ‘ Sea-Nymph,’ possessed 
the numerous solid excellencies which characterized his Dutch 
progenitors. Indeed, if the truth must be told, the prudent part- 
ners of Roberto had connived to secure the old man the berth he 
enjoyed — deeming his caution and judicious timidity well fitted 
to neutralize the action of the captain’s more mercurial nature ; 
and they were wont, in private converse, to yclep Vanblunt the 
ballast of their enterprises, and Roberto the sails — the one ever 
advocating steadiness, and preferring perfect immobility to the 
least risk ; the other striving to catch every breeze of fortune, 
and carry some canvass even in a tempest. One quickening im- 
pulse, however, occasionally wakened into temporary vivacity the 
energies of Nicholas ; this was that restless appetite, of mother- 
Eve memory, denominated curiosity ; and, had one seen the start 
and the gaze, which the phenomenon of the rose-colored packet 
gave rise to, he would have thought that the Netherlands had 
suddenly become visible over the bow of the brigantine. The 
effect which the epistle produced upon the demeanor of Roberto, 
was well calculated still farther to excite the inquisitive spirit of 
his mate. He dwelt long and curiously upon the superscription ; 
and the listless manner in which he broke the seal, was strongly 
contrasted with the expression of intense interest which its con- 
tents awakened. He read, then walked the deck and read again ; 
now he-turned his eyes intently upon some inland object, and now 
surveyed, with anxious circumspection, the hues of the horizon ; 
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he smiled as the breeze evidently freshened, and glanced compla- 
cently over the garniture of his vessel ; then resuming his walk, 
he hummed musingly a Spanish air, till the flutter of the paper 
seemed to awaken his mind from its abstraction ; once again he 
read, then carefully refolding and depositing it in his bosom, he 
murmured, yet in a tone of resolution, ‘ It shall be done !’ 

‘ What, sir?’ ejaculated the impatient Nicholas, at his elbow. 

‘ A trifle, in the way of business on shore. Harkee, Mr. Van- 
blunt, send Zed, with the small boat and two lads, alongside ; 
loosen the sheets and make all ready ; in five minutes after my 
return, we must be off.’ 

Roberto hastened to the cabin; and Nicholas, having given 
orders agreeable to his instructions, returned to his post — deter- 
mined, on the captain’s re-appearance, to learn the occasion of 
these unexpected movements. 

‘ Any news of import ?’ he asked. 

‘No, Mr. Vanblunt, not a word. 

‘ Are the invoices all on board, sir ?’ 

‘Yes ; you can examine them, below.’ 

‘ But, Captain ’— 

‘ What ?’ stopping and looking up, as he descended the ves- 
sel’s side. 

‘ The — the rose-colored packet, sir ?’ 

‘Oh! I will tell you all about it > — 

‘ Do, sir,’ winningly exclaimed Nicholas, leaning over, in fond 
expectation. 

‘On my return,’ dryly added Roberto, as he dropped into the 
boat, and, in an urgent though low tone, bade the oarsmen ‘ pull 
away.’ Before the disappointed mate could rally from his discom- 
fiture, their long and vigorous strokes had borne their commander 
to a distance which precluded any but a vociferous renewal of the 
interview. 

The business which thus unexpectedly called on shore the 
captain of the ‘ Sea-Nymph,’ was of that species with regard to 
which experience had taught him it was well to postpone consult- 
ing his reflecting brother officer. He made it a rule, indeed, to 
take counsel with that worthy on all occasions of mutual concern- 
ment ; but chose to exercise his private judgement in fixing the 
time for presenting certain subjects to the veteran’s considera- 
tion — having often found his opinion, on questions of expedi- 
ency, less troublesome after than before the said questions were 
experimentally settled. Accordingly, he already anticipated ma- 
ny long discussions with Nicholas, relative to the rose-colored 
packet, but not till his own view of the matter had been practi- 
cally adopted. 

Leaving the anxious Hollander to superintend the preparations 
for the speedy departure of the brigantine, let us follow her small 
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boat, and learn what is writ on the rosy scroll, against which the 
Anglo-Spaniard’s noble heart is beating with benevolent expec- 
tancy. The delicacy of the characters betray the hand of woman ; 
and the elegant Italian, in which the epistle is couched, evince 
more than ordinary cultivation. In homely English, it would 
read thus: 

‘ To the captain of the Sea-Nymph — 

The writer of this has been, almost from her earliest recollec- 
tion, a denizen of the convent of St. Agatha. She has gazed 
often from the tower above, forth upon the beautiful city, and out 
upon the bright sea; she has heard the festal cries of the Geno- 
ese, and the song of the mariners from the bay ; she has noted 
the glad faces of the young gentry and the happy countenances of 
the peasants, as they have passed along the adjacent road ; and 
these things have awakened in her soul the desire of freedom. 
The thought has been cherished till it has become a passion and 
a necessity. She has read much of the honor and generosity of 
Englishmen. ‘Thrice has she marked thy distant vessel ; but, 
until this hour, knew not by what title to address thee. She now 
appeals to the captain of the Sea-Nymph for deliverance and pro- 
tection. Three hours after vespers, a blue cord will be dropped 
from the third window of the farther wing of the convent. Wilt 
thou be there to rescue an involuntary nun? and shall the Sea- 
Nymph bear her to the free shores of England? In nomine Dei 
Patri, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, thou art invoked to compas- 
sionate Viota Donate ti.’ 

The long, delicious twilight, peculiar to southern latitudes, was 
fast yielding to the deeper shades and more solemn effulgence of 
night. The lovely daughters of Genoa again welcomed their 
evening pastimes. The cheerful hum of the converzazione, the 
rich music of Italian song, and even the low notes of a guitar, ever 
and anon echoed along the terrace-groves, or stole out from among 
the garden-shrubbery of the street of palaces. A day of uncom- 
mon sultriness had rendered the cool and tranquil even-time 
doubly grateful. Yet the new-born breeze, sweetly musical as 
it was within the city and by the sea-side, stirred, with some- 
thing of wildness, amid the rank grass that clustered about the 
foundation of a massive pile which arose loftily, beyond the sub- 
urbs. Its anterior wall cast a gigantic shadow over the solitary 
fields ; and nought but the white habiliments would have be- 
trayed a figure, which, in a crouching attitude, was slowly follow- 
ing the line of its base. Suddenly it seemed to spring forward, 
and presently the gleam of a lantern revealed the captain of the 
‘Sea-Nymph’ hastening towards Zed, who was drawing from 
among the vines the tessalated extremity of a silken rope. To 
this, a light but strong ladder of cordage was attached and drawn 
upward. Roberto soon felt the cords tremble in his grasp, as he 
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endeavored to steady them. ‘Corragio!’ he whispered, as a 
light female form dropped gently among the weeds at his feet, and 
knelt down, with folded arms and an upward gaze, as if wit- 
less of his. presence. He quietly raised the lantern, and its fee- 
ble rays fell on features of that indescribable saint-like beauty, 
with which the traveler occasionally meets among the religeuse 
of the continent. The freshness of youth combined with the 
sacred ardor of devotion to vivify their expression ; and the ex- 
citement of the occasion tended to deepen the impression, which 
the vision — for such it seemed — made upon the ardent mind of 
the young seaman. He inwardly rejoiced, yet with something of 
awe, that the enterprise was undertaken, and felt nerved for its 
fulfilment. Zed suddenly pointed to the ladder, and to his dis- 
- may, the captain beheld another and seemingly decrepit female 
slowly descending ; his exclamation recalled the nun from her 
reverie. ising, she anxiously surveyed the countenance of 
Roberto ; then softly murmured —‘ Viola confides in one above 
and thee. Fear not; yonder comes the only other being whom 
I can call friend on earth ; finding me resolute, she has deter- 
mined to accompany me.’ Roberto was sadly perplexed at this. ‘ 
information ; but his cogitations on the subject were quickly in- 
terrupted by a cry of alarm, and the next moment the unfortunate 
donna fell groaning at the foot of the ladder. Snatching a cloak 
from the arms of Zed, he threw it around the fair being beside 
him, and lifting her on his shoulder, ran with wonderful rapidity, 
followed by the sailor-boy. The cries of the fallen dame echoed 
through the solitude. Roberto pressed onward in silence, nor 
paused till he reached the last point whence the convent was dis- 
cernible ; then gazing momentarily back, he beheld lights gleaming, 
from twenty windows, and fancied the cries of pursuers, borne on 
the rising wind. ° ° . . . 
Hadst thou, gentle reader, while rusticating, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, at one of the most beautiful villages in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, unexpectedly entered the drawing-room of the accomplished 
Madame Clarissa Roberto, thou wouldst have seen, among that 
lady’s fair-haired and blue-eyed daughters, a flower not less pleas- 
ing to contemplate, though evidently exotic. But it would be 
only by patient attention, that, in the cheerful and womanly beauty 
of the stranger, thou couldst discover any especial semblance to 
the lovely apostate who, three years before, prayed for forgiveness 
beneath the walls of St. Agatha. Yet, were it thy privilege to 
linger beside her —to mark the sweet naiveté, with which she 
uttered the accents of the Anglo-Saxon, kindle her expressive- 
ness by appeals to her enthusiasm, or drink the melody of her 
song ; when the wand of the enchanter was no longer visibly 
swayed, thou wouldst learn, by the rapid flight of time and the 
lingering of the soul’s glow, that thou hadst been within the magic 
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circle of Italian loveliness. 'Who can wonder, then, that Madame 
Clarissa’s noble nephew, on every return voyage, tarried in the 
noisy metropolis only long enough to take every requisite care of 
his gallant bark, and then hastened to practice la bella lingua Ital- 
iana with his charming protégé ? It may be thought singular that 
one who so narrowly escaped the consequences of a vow, should 
ever again voluntarily assume such a responsibility. Yet, if the 
records of the parish say truly, not many years since, Viola Don- 
atelli did religiously promise, through all the vicissitudes of this 
our world, to ‘love, honor and obey’ Francisco Roberto. 

Prosperity has followed the captain of the ‘ Sea-Nymph,’ and 
that title is displaced by a nobler ; happiness dwells with the nun 
of St. Agatha, and that appellation is no longer hers. Yet, often 
do their wondering children look up, from the sports of infancy, 
to mark the grateful tears with which their parents speak of the 
RosE-coLoreD Packer. 


SONNET. 


DAWN. 


I see the light, I taste the flowing air — 

There is no cloud above me —and I feel, 
Bathing my forehead, delicate and rare, 

And full of odor, the sweet influence steal. 

The tints of dawn the last fair star conceal, 
Throwing faint crimson 0’er its lessening ray ; 
And the far, billowy vapors melt away, 

Touched by thy golden wand — imperial Sun ! — 
Rising in glorious beauty, giving life 

To the young flowers, and joy to every one — 
Whose early-wafted thoughts to Heaven are rife 
With deep devotion, borrowed at thy shrine. 
Well might the ancient world deem thee divine, 
And the first worship of the soul be thine ! P. B. 
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SCRAPS OF PHILOSOPHY AND CRITICISM. 


Victor Hueéo, one of the most popular novelists and dramat- 
ists of modern France, has recently published a couple of vol- 
umes, with a title which may be, not inaptly, translated, 4 Med- 
ley of Philosophy and Literature. 'The style of this collection is 
various ; for its papers were produced at different intervals, dur- 
ing a considerable series of years. We have translated here and 
there a few brilliant paragraphs, which may convey correctly the 
author’s sentiments, and may furnish some idea of his style: 


WALTER SCOTT AND LE SAGE. 


Le Sage, I should say, is more witty ; Scott is more original ; 
the one excels in narrating individual adventure, the other mingles 
with such adventure the description of a whole people, or age ; 
the first scorns all truth of place, manner, history ; the latter, 
scrupulously faithful to truth, owes to it perhaps the magic attrac- 
tion of his pages. In the works of both, the characters are drawn 
with skill ; but in Scott they seem better sustained, because they 
are more lively, and of a fresher nature. Le Sage often sacri- 
fices the conscience of his heroes to the humor of an intrigue ; 
Scott gives his heroes a severer disposition ; their principles, 
their very prejudices have in them something noble that cannot 
bend to circumstances. We are surprised, in reading a romance 
of Le Sage, at his great variety of incident ; we are still more 
surprised, on finishing a romance of Sir Walter, at the simplicity 
of his plot ; and the reason is, that the first labors chiefly on the 
general action, the second on the particular details. ‘The one 
paints life, the other paints the heart. In short, the works of Le 
Sage give us, as it were, experience of fortune ; those of Sir 
Walter Scott give us experience of men. 


GREAT MEN , 


Are those who have felt much, lived much; who, in a few 
years, have lived many lives. The tallest pines grow only in the 
regions of storm. Athens, the city of tumult, was the mother of 
athousand great men; Sparta, the city of order, boasted but 
one — Lycurgus ; and Lycurgus was born before his laws. 

Thus we see that great men most frequently appear in the 
midst of popular agitations: Homer, in the midst of the heroic 
ages of Greece ; Virgil, under the triumvirate ; Ossian, on the 
wreck of his country and her gods ; Dante, Ariosto and Tasso, 
in the midst of the reviving convulsions of Italy ; Corneille and 
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Racine, in the age of the Fronde ; and Milton, chanting the first 
rebellion at the foot of the bloody scaffold of Whitehall. 

And if we examine the individual destiny of these great men, 
we shall find them harrassed by an agitated and miserable life. 
Camoens cleaves the waves, his poem in his hand. D’Ercilla 
writes his verses on the skins of beasts, in the forests of Mexico. 
Those of them, whom bodily suffering does not divert from suf- 
fering of mind, lead a stormy life, devoured by an irritability of 
disposition, which renders them a burthen to themselves and to 
those who surround them. Happy they who do not die before 
their time, consumed by the ardor of their own genius, like Pas- 
cal; by grief, like Moliére and Racine — or victims to the ter- 
rors of their own imagination, like the miserable ‘T’asso ! 


KANT’S WIG 


Was sold for thirty thousand florins, at the time of his death, 
and brought only twelve hundred crowns at the last Leipsic fair : 
a palpable proof, in my opinion, that the rage for Kant and his 
ideology is abating in Germany. This wig, in its changes of 
price, may be considered as a thermometer of the progress of 
Kantism. 


APPRECIATION OF CRIME. 


Visdelou, that Platonic lover of Lexicology, mentions, in his 
‘Supplement to the Oriental Library,’ that the Chinese empress, 
Un-Heu, was guilty of many crimes, such as the assassination of 
her husband, her brother, her children ; but one in particular, 
which he calls an ‘ unheard-of outrage,’ is an order — all the laws 
of grammar to the contrary notwithstanding — that she should be 
styled emperor, and not empress ! 


LETTER-WRITING. 


We now consider in France, and with reason, that an essen- 
tial part of elegant education is the acquisition of a certain facility 
of managing what is called the epistolary style. In fact, the style 
to which we give this name— if in truth it can be called a 
style — is, in literature, like.a public domain, which all the world 
have a right to cultivate. It thus happens that the epistolary 
style belongs rather to nature than art. Productions of this kind, 
in some fashion, are like flowers, which grow of themselves ; 
while other compositions of human wit resemble edifices, which, 
from foundation to summit, must be laboriously built after general 
laws and particular combinations, ‘The greater number of letter- 
writers have been ignorant that they were authors, they have 
made works, as the often-cited Monsieur Jourdain made prose — 
without knowing it. They did not write for the sake of writing, 
but because they had relations and friends, business and affec- 
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tions. ‘They were very little pre-occupied, in their correspond- 
ence, with a care for immortality, but, very vulgarly, with the 
substantial cares of life. Their style is simple as intimacy, and 
its simplicity constitutes its charm. It is because they sent their 
letters only to their families, that they have reached posterity. 
We think it impossible to say what are the elements of the epis- 
tolary style ; other styles have rules — this has only its secrets. 


FOIBLES OF THE GREAT. 


Voltaire should not be judged by his comedies, Boileau by his 
Pindaric odes, or Rousseau by his allegories. Criticism should 
not maliciously seize upon the feebleness which the most distin- 
guished talent often exhibits; nor should history give undue 
prominence to the littlenesses which are almost always found in 
the most illustrious charaters. Louis XIV. would have thought 
himself dishonored, if his valet de chambre had surprised him 
without a wig ; 'Turenne, when alone in the dark, trembled like 
a child ; and we know that Cesar was alarmed, lest he should be 
upset in his car of triumph. 


THE POET OF WORDS, NOT IDEAS. 


When a language has been in use, like ours, during several 
ages of literature ; when it has been created and carried to perfec- 
tion, turned and twisted into every shape and style ; when it has 
passed not only through all the material forms of rhythm and 
rhyme, but through no one knows how many comical, tragical 
and lyrical brains, — there escapes, like a scum, from the collec- 
tion of words which compose its literary richness, a certain quan- 
tity, or, so to speak, a certain floating mass of conventional phra- 
ses, hemistiches, more or less insignificant, which are nobody’s 
property, but belong to all the world. 

Thus it is, that a man of the least invention, with the aid of a 
little memory, can rake up, by diligence, from this public reser- 
voir, a tragedy, a poem, an ode, which shall be in verses of 
twelve, eight, or six syllables, of good rhyme and excellent 
pauses, and not deficient, perhaps, in elegance, harmony, and a 
certain grace. Thereupon, our master shall publish his work in 
a great, empty volume, and shall believe himself a lyric, epic, or 
tragic poet, after the fashion of the fool who thought himself the 
owner of his hospital. Envy, however, the patroness of medi- 
ocrity, shall smile upon his labors ; the prouder critics, who wish 
to imitate omnipotence, and create something, will amuse them- 
selves in building him up a reputation ; and connoisseurs, who 
are not so ridiculously obstinate as to insist that words should ex- 
press ideas, will celebrate, after the morning journals, the bril- 
liancy, the point, the taste of the new poet ; the saloons— echoes 
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of the journals — will be in ecstacy ; and the publication of the 
work will result in no further inconvenience than the premature 
wearing out of the poet’s hat-rim. 


GRAMMAR AND MEDICINE. 


The wise men, who are so clear-sighted in grammar, in versi- 
fication, in prosody, and so blind in poesy, remind us of those 
physicians who know the slightest fibre of the human frame, but 
who deny the soul, and are ignorant of virtue. 


POETRY. 


Poetical composition results from two intellectual phenomena, 

meditation and inspiration. Meditation is a faculty ; inspiration 
is a gift. All men, to a certain degree, can meditate ; very few 
are inspired. Spiritus flat ubi vult. In meditation, the spirit 
acts ; in inspiration, it obeys ; because the first is of men, the 
second comes from a higher source. He who gave us this power 
is stronger than we. ‘These two processes of thoughts are inti- 
mately linked in the soul of the poet. The poet invites inspira- 
tion by meditation, as the prophets raised themselves to ecstacies 
by prayer. ‘That the muse should reveal herself to him, he must 
in some sort have passed all his material existence in repose, in 
silence, and’in meditation. He must be isolated from external 
life, to enjoy in its fullness that inward life, which developes in 
him a new existence ; and it is only when the physical world has 
utterly vanished from before his eyes, that the ideal world is fully 
revealed to him. It seems that poetic inspiration has in it some- 
thing too sublime for the common nature of man. Genius can 
compass its greater efforts only when the soul is released from 
the valgar cares that follow it in life ; for thought cannot take its 
wings till it has laid aside its burden. 'Thence comes it, doubt- 
less, that inspiration is born only of meditation. Among the 
Jews, the people whose history is so rich in mysterious sym- 
bols, when the priest had built the altar, he lighted upon it an 
earthly flame —and it was then only that the divine ray descend- 
ed from Heaven. 

Happy he who possesses this double power of meditation 
and inspiration, which is genius! Whatever may be the age 
on which he falls, or the country —be he born in the bosom of 
domestic calamities, be he thrown on a time of popular convul- 
sions, or, what is still more to be lamented, on a period of stag- 
nant indifference — let him trust himself to the future ; for, if the 
present belong to other men, the future is for him. He is of 
the number of chosen beings for whom a day is allotted. Soon- 
er or later, the day comes; and it is then—fed by sublime 
thought, and elevated by divine inspiration — that he throws him- 
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self boldly before the world, with the cry of the poet upon 
his lips : 
* Voici mon Orient : peuples levez les yeux !’ 


PARADISE LOST. 


If ever a literary composition bore the ineffacable impress of 
meditation and inspiration, it is the Paradise Lost. A moral 
thought, touching at once the two natures of man ; a terrible les- 
son, conveyed in sublime verse ; one of the most momentous 
truths of religion and philosophy, developed in one of the most 
beautiful fictions of poetry ; the entire scale of creation run over, 
from its highest to its lowest degree , an action which commen- 
ces with Jesus and terminates with Satan ; Eve, gradually drawn 
by curiosity, compassion and imprudence, to her perdition ; the 
first woman in contact with, the first devil: such is the scene pre- 
sented by Milton ; a vast and simple drama, in which all the ma- 
chinery is spirit ; a magic painting, in which the shadows of dark- 
ness steal gradually over all the brighter tints : a poem which at 
once charms and terrifies ! 


STYLE. 


If the name attached to these lines were a name of note, if the 
voice which speaks here were a voice of power, we would intreat 
the young and brilliant talents, on which depends the future lot of 
a literature, for three ages so magnificent, to reflect how impor- 
tant is their mission, and to preserve, in their manner of writing, 
the most worthy and severe babitudes. ‘The future — let them 
think well of it — belongs only to the masters of style. Without 
referring to the admirable works of antiquity, and confining our- 
selves to our national literature, try to take from the thought of 
our great writers the expression which is peculiar to it. ‘Take 
from Moliére his lively, ardent, frank and amusing verse, so well 
made, so well turned, so well finished ; take from Lafontaine the 
simple and honest perfection of detail ; take from the phrase of 
Corneille the vigorous muscle, the strong cords, the beautiful 
forms of exaggerated vigor, which would have made of the old 
poet half Roman, half Spaniard, the Michael Angelo of our trag- 
edy, if the elements of his genius had mingled as much fancy as 
thought ; take from Racine that touch in his style which resem- 
bles Raphael —a touch, chaste, harmonious, and repressed, like 
that of Raphael, although of an inferior power, quite as pure but 
less grand, as perfect though less sublime ; take from Fenelon — 
the man, of his age, who had the best sentiment of antiquity — 
that prose, as melodious and severe as the verse of Racine, of 
which it is the sister ; take from Bossuet the magnificent bearing 
of his periods ; take from Boileau his grave and sober manner, 
at times so admirably colored ; take from Pascal that original and 
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mathematical style, with so much appropriateness in the choice 
of words, and so much logic in every metaphor ; take from Vol- 
taire that clear, solid, indestructible prose, that crystal prose of 
Candide and the Philosophical Dictionary ; take from all these 
great writers that simple attraction — style ; and of Voltaire, of 
Pascal, of Boileau, of Bossuet, of Fenelon, of Racine, of Cor- 
neille, of Lafontaine, of Moliére, of all these masters, what will 
remain ? 

It is style which insures duration to the work, and fame to the 
poet. Beauty of expression embellishes beauty of thought, and 
preserves it; it is at the same time an ornament and armor. 
Style, to the idea, is like enamel to the tooth. 


POLITICS. 


Politics, said Charles XII., is my sword. It is the art of de- 
ception, thought Michiavel. According to Madame de M***, 
it should be the art of governing men with prudence and virtue. 
The first definition is that of a madman, the second that of a 
knave ; and that of Madame de M*** is the only one for an hon- 
est man. What a pity that it should be so old, and its applica- 
tion so rare ! 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SOLDIER. 


Madame de M*** recapitulates, after Folard, the qualities es- 
sential to a great captain. For my own part, I distrust these 
perfect definitions, which would comprehend only the exceptions 
of human nature. It is quite alarming to see the catalogue of 
preparatory studies marked out for the apprenticeship of the gen- 
eral; but how many excellent generals have there been who 
could not even read! It would seem the first condition, the sine 
qua non of every man destined for the wars, that he should have 
good eyes, or at least that he should be stout and active. Sure 
enough! But a crowd of great generals have been one-eyed, or 
crippled. Philip was one-eyed, lame, and maimed of one hand ; 
Hannibal was one-eyed ; Bajazet and Tamerlane — the two thun- 
der-bolts of war, in their age — were the one lame, the other 
half-blind ; Luxembourg was hunchbacked. It seems even that 
nature, in ridicule of all our calculations, had wished to show us 
the phenomenon of a general, totally blind, guiding an army, mar- 
shalling his troops for battle, and carrying off victories. Such a 
man was Ziska, chief of the Hussites. 


FUTURE DESTINIES OF RUSSIA. 


France, England and Russia are in our day the three giants of 
Europe. Since our recent political convulsions, these colossal 
nations have held each a peculiar attitude ; England stands up- 
right, France is recovering herself, and Russia for the first time 
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rising. This last empire — still young, in the centre of an old 
continent — has grown, during the age, with a wonderful celerity. 
Its future is of immense moment in our destinies. It is not im- 
possible that its barbarism will one day re-temper our civiliza- 
tion ; the Russian soil seems to hold a reserve of savage popula- 
tion for our polished regions. 

This FutuRE of Russia— at present so important to Europe — 
gives a deep interest to its past. Well to understand what this 
people will be, one ought carefully to study what it has been. 
But nothing is more difficult than such a study. We must wan- 
der, like a person lost, in a chaos of confused traditions, incom- 
plete narratives, fables, contradictions, and truncated chronicles. 
The past of this nation is as overshadowed as its sky ;. and the 
deserts of its annals are like those of its territory. 

It is, then, no easy thing to make a good history of Russia. 
It is no trifling enterprise to traverse this night of time, to com- 
pass, among so many contradictory and conflicting narrations, the 
discovery of truth. The writer must seize boldly by the thread 
of the labyrinth, dispel its darkness, and, by laborious erudition, 
light up all the summits of this history. His scrupulous and 
learned criticism, in combining results, will have need to reestab- 
lish causes. His pen will fix the yet uncertain features of per- 
sons and epochs. Surely, it is no easy task to revive, and pass 
in review, events that have so long been lost in the lapse of ages. 

To be complete, the historian, we think, ought to pay more at- 
tention than has hitherto been given to the epoch preceding the 
invasion of the Tartars ; and to devote perhaps a whole volume 
to the history of those wandering tribes, which acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Russia. This labor would doubtless throw much 
light on the ancient civilization which probably existed in the 
north ; and the historian would be much aided by the learned re- 
searches of Mr. Klaproth. 

Lévesque, it is true, in a couple of volumes supplementary to 
his great work, has already recounted the history of these wan- 
dering tribes ; but this subject still looks for a trustworthy histo- 
rian. It would be necessary to treat more fully, and more sin- 
cerely than Lévesque, certain epochs of great interest ; like the 
famous reign of Catharine, for instance. The historian worthy 
of the name would brand with the hot iron of Tacitus, and 
scourge with the lash of Juvenal, this crowned courtezan, to 
whom the arrogant sophists of the last age paid a homage which 
they refused to their God and their king ; this regicide queen, 
who selected, even for the ornaments of her boudoir, pictures of 
a massacre* and a conflagration. 


*The massacre of the Poles, in the faubourg of Praga. 
+The burning of the Ottoman fleet, in the bay of Tchesme. These two were 
the only paintings which decorated the boudoir of Catharine. 
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Doubtless, a good History of Russia would excite a great deal 
of attention. The future destinies of this empire are now the 
fruitful sources of general speculation. ‘These northern regions 
have already often poured out the torrent of their population over 
Europe. The French of the present day, among other wonders, 


4 


have seen pastured, on the green plots of the Tuileries, horses 
which had been used to browze at the foot of the great wall of 
China ; and, in the course of events, unexpected vicissitudes 
have compelled the nations of the south to address to another 
Alexander the wish of Diogenes — ‘Stand out of our sunshine.’ 


OCEAN SCENERY. 


BY W. SEVERN. 


‘THE sun, slow wheeling o’er th’ horizon’s verge, 
His disk uplifted from the ocean’s bed, 

At first glanced faintly o’er the purpling surge ; 
But soon a flood of full refulgence shed, 

Kindling the billows of the summer sea, 

While melting vapors left his pathway free. 


The misty wreath, above the city hung, 
Gleams like a huge tiara in the air ; 
Back from the glistening spires the rays are flung, 
And from the Gothic windows strangely fair ; 
The morning breeze come rushing o’er the bay, 
Stirring the wet leaves in its amorous play, 


Hark ! ’tis the robin’s warble, as he leaves 
His bowered nest to soar with dewy wing ; 
While twittering flies the swallow from the eaves, 
Skimming the glossy wave, —a happy thing ! 
Ah! who, for matin melodies like these, 
Would not forsake the slumb’rous bed of ease ? 


And I must emulate the bird’s career, 
And o’er the briny billow wing my flight ; 
Welcome the fresh’ning breeze without a fear, 
And ride the mounting sea secnre and light. 
The wind wails through the cordage, and my boat 
Leaps like a charger to the trumpet’s note. 


Welcome the music of the rising gale ! 
What though the waves come tumbling from the main ? — 
Not o’er my art the tempest shall prevail, 
Nor my staunch sea-boat breast the storm in vain. 
Bravely she ploughs the surge against the wind, 
Her foaming furrow stretching far behind. 
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‘eal Farewell, awhile, ye spires and pinnacles, 
Gray crags and glens fast fading o’er the strand — 
the Around me are tall mountains and deep dells, 
ons But not the hills and valleys of the land : 
ver | Yet are these billows capp’d with shining foam, 
ame Like snow-clad summits in my mountain home. 
’ 
rses Nor seek my eyes the rocky promontories, 
of Far stretching from the mainland’s northern coast —~ 
For I am rapt, contemplating the glories 
ides Of waves, careering like a mighty host ; 
ther While, like a banner, many-hued and gay, 
ne.’ ‘The lustrous sun-bow sparkles o’er the spray. 


Still holds the breeze —the dancing waves rush fast — 
And broad and bright the ocean spreads before me, 
Reflecting clearly, in its mirror vast, 
‘The azure of the arch that’s bending o’er me. 
My gay barque, as a thing of life, is stirred, 
And spreads her pinions like a gallant bird. 


From far the hovering osprey scans her form, 

And plumes herself for combat —— but she sweeps 
Majestically onward, while a warm, 

Bright flood of sunshine on her pennon sleeps. 
Well hath she sped me, for I hear no sound 
Save the roused billows murmuring around. 


All hail, old Ocean ! mightiest element ! 

‘Thou type of change, but doomed to no decay ; 
Thou wondrous mirror of the firmament — 

With stars that shine by night as bright as they 
That bind Orion’s belt, or o’er thy seas 
Shed silvery lustre from the Pleiades. 


What are the countless crews that o’er thee ride 
To those that slumber ’neath thy faithless breast ? 
To those that in thy shadowy depths abide, 
A quiet population, all at rest ?— 
Gold from the mines is there, and banners wave 
Bleaching and torn within thy briny grave. 


We feel thy power, even in thy softest slumbers, 
When, like an infant’s, comes thy balmy breath ; 
And sad and solemn are thy sweetest numbers, 
Moaned like a dirge above the home of death. 
While the light waves, that o’er thy surface pass, 
Roll like the billows of the church-yard grass. 


A word is uttered in the water’s roar, 

That fills the bosom with a deep emotion — 
°T is breathed at midnight, on the stilly shore, 
By tiny ripples stealing from the ocean — 

*T is shouted by the wild tornado’s breath — 
A word of power !— it stills the pang of death. 


What name is that, in softest accents spoken 
At starry midnight, on the sparkling sea? — 
id Heard in the tempest, when the seal is broken, 
When whirlpools yawn, and navies cease to be? 
°T is His, who o’er those waves in safety trod — 
The earth proclaims, and Ocean thunders — Gop ! 


VOL. Ix. 27 
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LETTERS FROM CHILI AND PERU, 


TO A FRIEND IN NEW-ENGLAND.* 


Valparaiso, 1832. 


Sarety arrived at last, and on terra firma; no, not firma— 
I have already made a mistake ; for in a few hours after my arri- 
val, the earth trembled and quaked under my feet, to my great 
terror. I think these constant mementos mori must be a terrible 
drawback to enjoyment ; and I fear I shall never get sufficiently 
accustomed to them to feel safe or at ease. You can form no 
idea of the appalling effects of these convulsions of nature ; the 
mind is perfectly paralyzed ; indeed, all human power is use- 
less — all effort unavailing. The only thing to be done, is to 
wait, as calmly as possible, an event which you feel may the next 
instant bury you in the bowels of the earth. My first impulse 
was to fly for safety ; but where could I go? all places were 
equally unsafe — and I stood like a statue, perfectly powerless, 
without either the ability or inclination to take one step. Fora 
moment all seemed to share my sensations ; but as soon as the 
earth was quiet, all went their way, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb their security. ‘The hum of business was re- 
sumed, with the laugh, the oath, the clatter of the heavy wagons, 
and the trampling of feet over that ground which, but a moment 
before, seemed like the unstable ocean, ready to engulf them. 
I will confess to you, that I did not recover my composure in 
many hours ; and that when I trod the ground, it was witha 
strange sensation, something resembling your feelings when step- 
ping on a quagmire or quicksand —a want of confidence in its 
firmness. My friend tells me I shall soon get used to such slight 
shocks, and think nothing of them ; but I doubt it. I have been 
in violent storms at sea, when the waves seemed every moment 
ready to sweep over our frail vessel ; but there I had a feeling of 
dependence on an Almighty arm ; I was brought step by step to 
the brink of the grave, and had time to think of and feel my own 
insufficiency. But an earthquake overwhelms you at once ; you 


* To the Editor of the New-England Magazine: Sir, —I have in my posses 
sion the letters of a friend, who was three years a resident in Peru, and who, at dif- 
ferent times before his long location there, visited various parts of South America. 
His situation gave him access to the best society ; and as he is a man of sense and 
observation, with a scrupulous regard to the correctness of his statements, I think 
your readers will be instructed as well as amused by various descriptions of man- 
ners, customs, persons, buildings, &c. The present letter is a mere sketch —4 
at the time it was written, he was only about six months in Chili, though he had 
been there before. He is more minute when he writes from Peru. In the hope 
that these letters will please you, and yeur readers generally, J am, with due re 
spect, &c, &c. 
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feel as if you were about to be crushed by the very power you 
would fain rest on — and have scarcely time or ability to ask aid 
of the high and lofty One, who holds the waters in the hollow of 
his hand. But enough of the earthquake, which occupies, I pre- 
sume, a larger place in my thoughts than it ought ; as every one 
else appears to have forgotten it. Mr. B***** smiled when I 
asked him this morning if he had ever felt so severe a shock, and 
said, as he left the door —‘ Oh yes, every day in the week ; we 
don’t think much of shocks when nothing is thrown down.’ 

Valparaiso has very few attractions, though it is the largest and 
indeed the principal seaport of Chili — being only about one hun- 
dred miles from the beautiful city of Santiago. I shall say noth- 
ing of Valparaiso until my return from Santiago, for which I set 
out to-morrow. 

I think you would have smiled had you seen me with my pon- 
cho on, making my way over the Andes, with a merry party, 
all arrayed in the same manner, appearing at the first glance like 
a group of Indians in pursuit of game. We were all, however, 
‘gentlemen of quality,’ I assure you, if not of estate ; and per- 
haps to the latter our claims were quite as great as many a proud 
Hidalgo’s, who boasts of his descent from the ancient kings, and 
wraps his cloak around him with all the consequence of a duke. 
I forget that you are yet ignorant what my poncho is, and may 
suppose it some fantastic garb—-when in fact, it is only a 
large shawl, with a hole in the centre, through which the head 
is thrust, leaving the whole to fall over the person. It is 
very convenient, being light and easy, and preserving the under 
dress from dust. The road we traveled was good, and the pros- 
pect varied and delightful. I could tell you how magnificently 
the Andes towered above me, peak upon peak, far off in the dis- 
tance ; how calmly the boundless Pacific spread its waste of 
waters behind me. I could tell, too, of sparkling rivulets, gush- 
ing through chasms in the rocks, and leaping from steep to ane 
like the antelope and chamois, who often bend their graceful 
necks to taste the limpid element. I could describe scenes of 
terrific grandeur, brought to view by some sudden turn in the 
road, much like the wild pictures of Salvator Rosa ; but as the 
pen cannot place the scene before you, I shall leave it for your 
imagination. 

We were detained on the road by a storm, and contrary to my 
expectations were very well accommodated. The road, for the 
greater part of the distance, is very good. It was constructed 
during the reign of Viceroy Ambrosio O’Hggins, at an immense 
expense, and does great credit to his public spirit, perseverance 
and liberality. On its route it crosses the Andes, at an eleva- 
tion of about seven hundred feet — which is effected by zig-zag 
cuts, supported on the precipitous sides by strong walls of stone. 
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Before reaching the highest peak, there are twenty-eight turns ; 
and the ascent, even with wheels, is neither difficult nor danger- 
ous. On horseback, it is the most delightful part of the ride ; 
and the prospect from the summit extensive, sublime, and beau- 
tiful. On one side, a richly variegated plain, of forty miles in 
extent, is spread out, encircled by mountains ; on thg-other is a 
plain of twenty miles, near the extremity of which rise the tall 
spires and cupolas of Santiago— forming a rich and imposing 
back-ground ; while, to complete the picture, the river Maypo- 
ého, on which the city is built, meanders through the whole scene. 
You have, in short, in glorious combination, snow-crowned moun- 
tains, green fields and sparkling streams, with white walled villa- 
ges, surrounded by vineyards and groves of orange, lemon, and 
other fruits — their deep green foliage contrasting beautifully with 
the glowing sky. 

But I am lingering on the road, quite forgetful of the Chilian 
capital, before entering which I will mention the only two places 
worth observation between this place and Valparaiso —Casa 
Blanco and Bustamenti. They are both small, pleasantly situa- 
ted directly on the route ; and places where travelers generally 
stop for rest and refreshment ; the former, though destroyed by 
an earthquake in 1822, has been since re-built, and contains a 
pretty church. On approaching the city, | was much surprised 
at the uncultivated state of the fine plain, which, though of the 
richest soil, produced nothing of consequence. I was told that 
the produce would not pay the expense of artificial irrigation. 
The wants of the city are supplied from estates in its vicin- 
ity, situated on the rivers, by which they are watered. The 
supply is so abundant, that all the necessaries of life are sold at 
very moderate prices. 

The entrance to the city, from the post-road, is through a very 
ordinary gate, at which were stationed sentinels and custom-house 
officers, to guard against smuggling. Our baggage escaped ex- 
amination, by the aid of a charm which never fails in the cities of 
South America that I have visited. We proceeded from the 
gate through a narrow, dirty street, to a handsome stone bridge 
across the Maypocho, which traverses the western side of the 
city. Leaving this, we soon entered the principal square, front- 
ing the palace, near which was the hotel where I was to take up 
my abode. The general appearance of the city is imposing — 
not only on account of its spires and cupolas, but from a pecu- 
liarly shaped hill, which rises abruptly from the centre of it. 
You may imagine its curious appearance, when I tell you it is 
four hundred feet high, in the form of a sugar-loaf, and that not 
another elevation is visible on the whole plain. It is called St. 
Lucia ; its summit is crowned with a fort, within which are bar- 
racks, magazines, &c. &c. ; but it is not now used as a fortress ; 
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and the works are fast going to ruins. On one of the bastions, 
a brass cannon is so placed as to discharge at meridian ; the sun’s 
rays are thrown upon the priming through a glass lens ; by this, 
the time of the citizens is regulated, except in cloudy weather — 
then they refer to the church clocks, of which there are abun- 
dance. ‘The churches are most of them fine structures ; and 
the cathedral, when finished, will be very splendid. The palace, 
or government-house, is also a showy edifice, occupying one 
whole side of the ‘ Plaza Major’; it is two stories high, and in 
good taste. Besides being the residence of the Supreme Direc- 
tor, it contains the offices of the chief departments of the govern- 
ment. ‘I'he mint is a truly noble establishment, throughout — 
combining every convenience and facility for coining on a large 
scale. It is very spacious, occupying four sides of a large square, 
with a fine court in the centre. The machinery is operated by 
water brought fromt he Maypocho, and is, | presume, of the high- 
est order, though, as it was not in motion while I was in the city, 
I can only judge by what I have heard and seen of its works. 
The custom-house department occupies one of the central squares ; 
its offices and stores are convenient, and well conducted upon a 
system liberal and encouraging to the commercial interest of the 
republic. ‘The private dwellings generally have a neat and com- 
fortable appearance ; most of them are two stories high, and some 
are very spacious and elegant. ‘Those belonging to their former 
nobility, richly deserve to be called palaces ; and before the revo- 
lution, they lived in them in a style of princely splendor. Some 
of the noble families still retain their wealth, though stripped of their 
titles by the republican government. [ will here mention a sin- 
gular fact, touching the state of this republic, which is worth re- 
membering. ‘The whole landed property of Chili is owned by 
about one hundred and fifty families. Such a monopoly fits them, 
[ suspect, much better for aristocrats than republicans. 

The buildings all have sharp roofs, covered with tile, baked from 
the clay which abounds in the vicinity of the city. These cover- 
ings render their habitations secure from the pelting storms of the 
rainy season ; though few of them are provided with proper means 
for keeping out the cold which generally accompanies the rain. 
The usual way of warming rooms is by brascos, or brass pans of 
ignited charcoal. Most of the women have small ones, which 
they place under their petticoats, or keep in their laps. By this 
management, they reap a fruitful harvest of diseases consequent 
upon taking cold. The chief part of the foreigners resident in 
Santiago and Valparaiso, have introduced fire-places, and a few 
of the rich class of natives have followed their example. It is 

probable, before the lapse of many years, these conveniences will 
entirely take the place of their miserable health-destroying warm- 
Ing-pans. 
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The walks of the city —those most frequented — are the 
Canida, or principal Alemeda; and the Tajamar. This last is 
formed by a wall, extending the whole length of the city along 
the banks of the Maypocho, which was built to prevent that 
river from inundating the place, when swollen by the winter rains ; 
but, notwithstanding this, it sometimes comes over the barricades, 
and, by its impetuous career, causes much injury and distress to 
many poor families who reside in that quarter. ‘The Tajamar 
is the fashionable promenade for spring, summer and autumn, and 
is indeed a most lovely walk. I have never seen one combining 
more of the beautiful, the sublime, and the picturesque. The 
plain on which it is built has a circuit of perhaps forty miles, and 
is near twenty-six hundred feet above the level of the ocean ; it is 
surrounded on all sides by ranges of the Andes — spreading be- 
fore the eye, from different points, all that is delightful in nature. 
Its ‘coup d’ @il’ is seldom equalled — never excelled. 

A few words about the inhabitants must close my account of 
the Chilian capital. ‘There are many fine-looking men to be met 
with, and some very handsome women ; and one discovers more 
educated intelligence and refinement in the higher classes than is 
usually found in the cities of South America. The tone of moral 
feeling is much higher ; and their intercourse among themselves 
and with foreigners, is upon a footing of liberal hospitality and 
friendliness truly creditable to their taste and character. Much 
of this is perhaps owing to their freedom from Catholic bigotry, 
aided by the great number of marriages that have taken place be- 
tween the inhabitants and people of other nations who have settled 
there. I have every reason to believe that the republic of Chili, 
and particularly its capital, is making repectable advances in ev- 
ery department of social life, and that the means of education are 
extending and improving. From this fact alone, there is good 
ground to hope that the Chilian republic will ere long present the 
gratifying spectacle of an enlightened, moral people, enjoying the 
blessings of a firm, correct, well-administered goverment. Of 
my ride back to Valparaiso, I will merely say it was performed 
in twelve hours, in a gig drawn by three horses abreast. I was 
set down at my lodgings just after sunset, without being in the 
least fatigued. 

Valparaiso is fast becoming a market of great commercial im- 
portance. The bulk of the business of Chili is even now trans- 
acted here ; and a coasting trade is carried on to all the ports 
between Cape Horn and the north-west coast ; thus creating a de- 
mand for every description of merchandize, greater than is found at 
any other place in the Pacific. At this time, it unquestionably 
rivals Lima, in Peru. The harbor of this place, though only an 
open roadstead, or bay, is secure against all winds, except those 
from the northern quarter ; these prevail only in the winter sea- 
son, when they are sometimes so severe as to cause terrible dis- 
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aster to the shipping, with loss of lives and property. All this 
might be obviated by the construction of a breakwater, from 
a point that seems by nature to have been designed for that pur- 
pose. Of the city of Valparaiso, a few words will suffice ; for, 
notwithstanding its notoriety as a place of trade, there is nothing 
in or about it deserving of much notice — though it bears the 
attractive name of the ‘ Vale of Paradise.’ One would suppose 
from this title, that its situation is one of peculiar beauty. The 
reverse of this, however, comes nearer the truth; and there 
is no way to account for the Spaniards’ bestowing the title on 
a spot so barren, but by believing this harbor to have been 
the first they visited after their tedious passage around Cape 
Horn, when the sight of the few shrubs and flowers, which were 
visible in the vallies, was so delightful to their exhausted senses 
as to call forth the extravagant title of Val-paraiso. The city 
is built at the foot of a high hill bordering the bay ; in fact, it 
may be said, its location is on the beach ; and so narrow is that 
part where the business is done, as to allow of but one street — 
and this scarce deserves the name ; nor is there a street in the 
place that has any pretensions to regularity or beauty. The 
buildings are scatteréd in all directions ; a large proportion are 
on the sides df ftAQls aud in the ravines between them. Their 
general app@rance is rather ordinary, though with an indication 
of comfort. A few among them are large and handsome. One 
peculiarity attending some, I must tell you. They are built of 
wood, with timber frames. ‘These are considered earthquake- 
proof, and are, of course, most desirable habitations in a place so 
subject to those terrible convulsions of nature. They have been 
erected since the city was so nearly destroyed by the great earth- 
quake in 1822. The lumber, requisite for such buildings, is 
chiefly imported from Valdivio and the island of Chiloe, which 
renders them so expensive, that they will ever be confined to 
the rich residents. Of public edifices, this place is almost desti- 
tute, and quite so of any worthy of note. I shall mention but 
two—a church and aconvent. The last has been converted 
into military quarters, for which it answers admirably, from its 
situation and spacious accommodation. The church is altogether 
a miserable concern, and quite a reproach upon the wealthy Cath- 
olics, who celebrate mass within its walls — showing, very con- 
clusively, the low state of religion and the prostrate power of the 
priesthood. There are various buildings attached to the custom- 
house department, and others connected with the administration 
of justice ; but they are not of a class to merit notice. In short, 
this place is exclusively devoted to commercial pursuits ; and 
little is done by its inhabitants to improve its external appear- 
ance. Conveniences and facilities for business operations, alone 
command their attention. Many improvements of this nature 
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have been made in a very liberal manner. Valparaiso has a pop- 
ulation of about twenty thousand, among which, it is said there 
are about two thousand foreigners, chiefly English and American; 
by whom the principal part of the trade is carried on. In con- 
sequence of this, the English language is spoken by many of the 
natives, whose avocations bring them in contact with the former. 
The whole place seems like an English city, especially among 
the best society — promising, before many years, to become the 
most important as well as the most pleasant seaport on the west 
coast of the American continent. 

This being my second visit to this country, everything appears 
quite familiar, and I shall have it in my power to give you all the 
information you desire. My next will be from Lima, where I 
expect soon to be located, unless something unforeseen happens 
to detain me here. 


* 
PR retin Je 


Dear maiden, if this world were mine, 
And I, from all its richest treasure, 
Had power to choose some gem divine — 
Some hoard of never-failing pleasure, 
Some amulet, whose charm should be 
To fill the soul with soft delight — 
Or diamonds, brilliant as the sea 
Beneath the moonbeam’s silvery light ; 
If I could wander, on a pinion, 
Bathed in the hue of sunset fountains, 
Within the gates of that dominion 
Where glory rests o’er vales and mountains ; 
And, tracing up its streams that flash, 
Like thine own glance, to their first springing, 
Could find, beneath the cataract’s dash, 
Rainbows, like gemm’d tiaras, flinging 
Their splendors to adorn the air — 
Which, wandering over beds of flowers, 
Made all things seem most sweet and fair ; — 
So that life’s many lingering hours 
Would glide away in happiness, 
And make Earth Paradise to me — 
How dim would be its loveliness, 
How cold, how pale, how valueless — 
Unblessed, uncheered by thee ! 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late Samuel Taylor Coler- 
idge. Two vols. in one. 


Ir is hardly possible that a work like the above should answer all the expecta- 
tions raised by its announcement. ‘The written record of the conversation of great 
talkers, from obvious reasons, is apt to disappoint us. Dr. Johnson is almost the 
only man whose social reputation is amply supported by written memorials ; and 
this arises partly from the terse and epigrammatic character of his conversation, 
which made it easily remembered — and partly from the admiring mediocrity of 
his biographer, who had no higher ambition than to be a faithful chronicler of the 
good things which fell from the lips of his idol. Coleridge has, for a long time, 
enjoyed a most brilliant reputation as a talker, or rather as a discourser — for his 
conversation was a succession of dissertations, and had nothing of the sententious 
and compact form of co®mon dialogue. This diffuseness and flow of discourse, 
while they the more impressed his hearers with a sense of his boundless affluence 
of mind, made it the more difficult to retain and record the ‘ winged words,’ to 
which they had listened with such rapt attention. A terse aphorism clings to the 
memory, in spite of ourselves ; but who can carry away a long monologue, in 
which the most profound reflections, illustrated by the most various knowledge, are 
connected together by links of association too subtle to be perceived, except by 
minds at once meditative and acute? The effect of Coleridge’s conversation was 
also heightened by his remarkable appearance ; the dreamy inspiration of his face, 
in his latter days, made more impressive by his apostolic and flowing white locks, 
and the mysterious music of his voice, which is described, by those who have 
heard it, as resembling rather tones from some far-off spirit-land, than any sound 
of earth. These things, of course, die with the man. Looks and tones cannot be 
printed’; and painting itself cannot embody the illumination of the countenance of a 
gifted man, when he feels the god stirring within him, which, of all things vouch- 
safed to mortal eyes, is the brightest effluence of the essence increate. 

It is no wonder then, that most persons were somewhat disappointed in these 
‘Specimens of the Table-Talk ’ of Coleridge — and as might easily be anticipated, 
in the reaction of feeling, they have not given to it its due meed of praise. Their 
expectations have not been gratified ; but they have not stopped to ask themselves 
the question, whether they were not too extravagant to be gratified by the silent 
pages of any book? But, looking at the work alone and by itself, as a critic 
should always do, we find in it a great deal to approve and a great deal to admire, 
and hail it as a good book, largely imbued with the spirit of truth and beauty. It is 
open to some objections — and, as we like to get through with our fault-finding at 
first, and leave ourselves ample sea-room for praising afterwards, we will state 
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some that occur to us, and, we trust, in that respectful spirit with which the errors 
of so gifted and amiable a man should be treated. 

In the first place, there are a good many things in the book, which are in nowise 
remarkable, and which might have been said by any well-educated man, without 
his wits’ suffering bankruptcy, in consequence of any lavish expenditure. But this 
is but a trifle, and it adds to the authenticity and honesty of the record, since every 
man who talks a great deal, must say many commonplace things ; and if every 
passage had been brilliant and striking, we should have felt convinced that many 
things had been suppressed, and the value of the book, as a literal transcript of the 
speaker’s mind, would thus have been impaired. In the next place, the book con- 
tains many instances of self-repetition ; that is to say, there are many remarks and 
observations, which are old acquaintances to those who have been familiar with 
Coleridge’s prose works. But this does not arise from any poverty of invention, 
but from the fact that his mind was wedded to certain great principles, which he 
lost no opportunity of illustrating and asserting, both in writing and conversation ; 
and he cared as little about repeating himself, provided he called the attention of 
the public thereby to his doctrines, as a lawyer does about saying the same thing 
over and over again to a jury, provided he thereby gains a verdict. No man ever 
had a more single-hearted Jove of truth for its own sake — and his own literary 
reputation was a thing of comparatively little value in his eyes. Again: the reader 
will now and then come to one of those passages, (which are sometimes supposed, 
but unjustly, to be the distinguishing characteristics of Coleridge’s writings) in 
which the meaning is so shadowy in itself, or so involved in a cloud of meta- 
physics, as quite to elude the grasp of a plain man. But there are are few — the 
greater part being entirely and immediately intelligible. 

A volume of table-talk will, of course, contain the free and unqualified senti- 
ments of the speaker ; and about them, there will be as many opinions as there 
are individuals, Coleridge, as every body knows, held the high tory doctrines in 
politics, and was the earnest defender of the church — hating all its foes with the 
true odium theologicwm ; and the reader will find his views upon these subjects 
coloring almost every page in the book. Te speaks of those who differ from him 
on these vital points—or rather of their principles, for he very seldom stoops to 
personality — with the bitterness which belongs to the losing party. We need 
hardly say that, in common with nine out of ten of his readers on this side of the 
Atlantic, we differ from him, toto calo, on all these topics. We believe that he 
exaggerated the extent of the reforming or radical spirit in England ; and we also 
believe that there are many things susceptible of improvement, which he would 
have wished to remain unaltered. But we would not, on this account, suffer our 
eyes to be blinded to the merit of the good things in the book —nor admire him 
with any less good-will where we think he is right. Indeed, his opinions result ne- 
cessarily from the very character of his mind. He was a man of ‘ imagination all 
compact ;” and this quality made him exaggerate the value of existing institutions, 
as well as the amount of the danger which menaced them. (Poets belong to the 
conservative party, all the world over.) He could not conceive of a radical change 
which was an improvement. For the established church, in particular, he had the 
most unqualified reverence. He never seems to have admitted the existence of, 
or at least never permitted his thoughts to dwell upon its manifold defects and 
abuses — but contemplated only the favorable side. The church was associated iD- 
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his mind with mnumerable images of dignity, beauty and usefuluess. He idealized 
and exalted it. His imagination, his taste and his recollections endeared him to it. 
He regarded those who proposed to lay the rude hand of reform upon the venera- 
ble fabric, as impious atheists, who made war upon man’s dearest hopes and con- 
solations. When he imagined that he was writing and speaking of the church as a 
political institution, and defending it on grounds of State expediency, he was, in 
fact, transcribing his own particular feelings and sentiments. In all this, there was 
a want of high philosophy and far-looking sagacity. But Coleridge — shocked as 
his ultra-admirers will doubtless be at the opinion — was not a great philosopher. 
He was a great poet, and a poetical atmosphere colored everything he looked at. 
He often listened to his imagination, or his fears, when he thought he was taking 
counsel of his reason. Greatly gifted as he was, he had not the rare faculty of 
seeing things as they are. 

But there are some opinions expressed in these volumes, which we regret to 
see, and which, in a degree, diminish our respect for the author. Coleridge shews 
himself, sometimes, unjust to individuals, particularly to Burke and Sir James 
Mackintosh. His remarks upon the Malthusian doctrines, in political economy, 
are coarse and untrue. We will not quarrel with him for his love of the estalished 
church, and his apparent impossibility of conceiving of the existence of religion 
separate from a hierarchy. But what shall we say to such sentiments as this: 
‘It would require stronger arguments than any which I have heard, as yet, to 
prove that men in authority have not a right, involved in an imperative duty, to 
deter those under their controul from teaching or countenancing doctrines, which 
they believe to be damnable, and even to punish with death those who violate 
such prohibition.’ * 

This is comfortable doctrine for a philosopher of the nineteenth century, and a 
Christian to boot, to uphold. The fires of Smithfield seem gleaming through that 
passage. ‘T'o be sure, he softens the atrocity of the remark, somewhat, in the sub- 
sequent sentences, and admits the manifest inexpediency of all persecution ; but 
the words remain as a monument of the strength of prejudice and the vitality of 
error. 

In another place he says, ‘ You are always talking of the rights of the negroes. 
As a rhetorical mode of stimulating the people of England here, I do not object ; 
but I utterly condemn your frantic practice of declaiming about their rights to the 
blacks themselves. They ought to be forcibly reminded of the state in which their 
brethren in Africa still are, and taught to be thankful for the providence which has 
placed them within the reach of the means of grace.’ + 

This is certainly a new view of the interesting question of slavery. It seems 
that the world has been in a great mistake, in looking with abhorrence upon the 
slave-dealer, for he has really been engaged in the great missionary enterprise of 
Christianizing the earth ; and the slave, who writhes under the lash of a savage 
taskmaster, should feel, not wrath, madness and despair, but joy and gratitude at 
being placed ‘ within the reach of the means of grace.” We recommend this para- 
graph to Governor M’Duffie’s serious consideration, when he writes his next mes- 
sage. But, soberly, (for this is no subject for trifling) this expression of opinion 
affords a melancholy instance of the extent to which a mind of the highest order. 


* Vol..2, p. 144. | Vol. 2, p. 98. 
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and deeply loving the truth for its own sake, may become warped and perverted 
by political prejudices and the bigotry of party. 

But, after all the objections to the ‘'Table-Talk’ have been stated and ex- 
hausted, there remains a large amount of excellent and delightful matter —of 
striking thoughts and brilliant expressions, of sound wisdom, profound reflections, 
playful wit, and admirable criticism. His high and spiritual views, in philosophy, 
are occasionally explained and illustrated in a felicitoug manner ; and the book will 
serve as a bridge, by means of which common readers may pass over to his more 
abstruse and elaborate works. We have been particularly pleased with the critical 
remarks, especially those upon Shakspeare and the early English dramatists. ‘They 
are at once original, just and discriminating ; evincing an unerring tact in the per- 
ception of the most delicate beauties, and an unequalled acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of literature. Were all criticism like this, it would indeed be a noble art, 
worthy of the best labors of the highest mind. There are many beautiful and 
striking reflections on common, every-day things, which shew the accuracy and 
extent of his observation. He speaks of our own country and its institutions, with 
great liberality and good-feeling ; and rebukes the illnatured and disparaging tone 
of English travelers and reviewers ; though, in his remarks upon the tariff, (vol. 2, 
p- 79) he betrays the dense ignorance of his‘ countrymen generally, upon our his- 
tory and politics.* 

We had marked many passages for extraction ; but we found that they were fast 
growing under our hands ; and had we copied all that pleased us, we should have 
taken the greater part of the book. 

The editor— who is the nephew and son-in-law of Coleridge — has performed 
his task with zeal and ability. He has, of course, the most unbounded reverence 
for his illustrious kinsman, and subscribes implicitly to every opinion and sentiment 
uttered by him. Some of his notes might have been spared without any injury to 
his book. The preface is beautifully written ; but we do not think that his defence 
of Coleridge, against the charge of plagiarism, brought against him by the English 
opium-eater, is a very triumphant one. 

In concluding, we cannot but indulge a hope, that a more sightly edition of this 
book will be issued from the American press. ‘The present is hardly worthy of its 
merits. 


The Gipsy ; a Tale. By the Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘ Mary of 
Burgundy,’ §c. Harper and Brothers. 


Mr. James’s new novel will be passed from hand to hand, and read with great 
interest —greater, perhaps, than has been inspired by any work of fiction since 
Mr. Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii.’ We cannot say that the ‘ Gipsy’ has in- 
creased our admiration of this author’s powers. It exhibits the same fertility of 


* We are here reminded of a curious instance of the inconsistency between preaching and 
practice. Coleridge, in one place, (vol. 2, p. 34) scolds about the use of the word talented, 
and says, ‘Why not shillinged, tenpenced, farthinged, &c.; and adds, ‘ Most of these pieces of 
slang come from America,’ which opinion the editor endorses in a flippant note. And yet, 
(vol. 2, p. 64) we find this expression: ‘In Massinger, the style is differenced —but differ- 
enced, in the smallest degree possible, from animated conversation, by the vein of poetry.’ 
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invention, copiousness of thought, and exuberance of language, which surprise us 
in his former works ; but it lacks that lofty and chivalrous tone — which, from the 
different nature of its subject, could not be imparted in the present story. ‘ Darn- 
ley,’ and ‘ Philip Augustus,’ are the best — better, in our estimation, than ‘ Henry 
Masterton,’ or ‘ Mary of Burgundy,’ though by many the latter are preferred, In- 
deed, ‘ Henry Masterton ’ seems to have excited from the critics, on this side of the 
water at least, the highest eulogium. ‘To our view, our author appears to greatest 
advantage, helmed and spurred, mounted on his milk-white charger, with his lance 
in rest. ‘The field upon which he seems most noble, is ‘The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold,’ His figure is better suited to the joust and tournament than to the hall 
and drawing-room. His brilliant are more effective than his tender points ; though 
there are many exquisite touches of feeling and sentiment in his works. Nothing 
can be finer than his description of the feasts and gorgeous paraphernalia and lavish 
display of the two most magnificent princes of the world, meeting to vie in splen- 
dor and a waste of wealth, on that ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ so celebrated in 
history and by Shakspeare : 
‘Men might say, 

Till this time, pomp was single ; but now married 

To one above itself. Each following day 

Became the next day’s master, till the last 

Made former wonders its: ‘To-day, the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, they 

Made Britain, India ; every man, that stood, 

Show’d like a mine.’ 

We have not read Mr. James’s ‘ History of Chivalry ;’ but, since Scott is dead, 
there lives no man who can write a superior —and we shall read .it, not think- 
ing, however, that his style is at all adapted to historical or biographical composi- 
tion, It has been pronounced excellent, and so has the ‘ Life of Charlemagne.’ 
Such works should be performed in a clear and succinct manner, Redundancy 
and diffuseness are tolerable in a novel, but unpardonable in a plain relation of 
truths to be firmly set in the mind. From his success, however, in chivalrous 
scenes, and in delineating the character and manners of the middle ages, an ad- 
mirer of the author of ‘ Darnley’ may, we think, take up these two works without 
fear of disappointment. 

‘The Gipsy ’ is a tale of domestic life ; all the incidents occur within a circle of 
afew miles, in one county in England, where lie the large estates of one noble 
family. As may be conjectured from the title, the story has much to do with that 
strange class of beings, who trace their genealogy from king Pharaoh’s host — pre- 
tending to have preserved their dark ancient blood unmingled with that of a lighter 
hue — who shun the dwellings of civilized men, and rove about, from place to 
place, ‘living in tents,’ and as free as the migrating birds beneath the firmament of 
Heaven. The opening scene of the novel reminds us strongly of ‘ The Disowned.’ 
Itis the view of a Gipsy encampment, seen by two strangers, who approach 
‘slowly winding their way on horseback ’ — after the most approved style of intro- 
ductions to modern novels. The commencement seems commonplace enough ; 
but as you proceed, the plot thickens, the interest deepens, and you are held down 

to the story so closely, that you are tempted to skip many beautiful passages of 
description, and very many fine philosophical observations, with which the work 
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abounds. ‘The author has a provoking way of throwing these into the midst of the 
most attractive parts of the narrative, when you are all in a fluster to know what 
happens next. We ran over the volumes very swiftly ; but with a pleasurable 
anticipation of perusing any omitted passage or page alter being released from the 
irresistible fascination of the story. We have said that Mr. James excelled in the 
chivalrous and splendid, rather than the domestic and tender. ‘Though tempted, 
as we call to mind many capital scenes in the ‘ Gipsy,’ to retract the opinion, we 
let it stand ; because we did not say that he was not eminently successful in the 
latter. As a delineator of character, this author, in our opinion, ranks next to the 
“great master.’ Let any one study Col. Manners, for instance, and point us toa 
more elevated example of what a gentleman and a man of true honor should be. 
Let him find, if he can, a more charming creature — 


‘ A creature not too bright 0. good 
For human nature’s daily food ’ — 


than Isadore Falkland. We like her better than Marian — ihe rose of loveliness 
that she is— with all her true thought and fond devotion. Every trait of the for- 
mer must have been drawn from life—though from twenty different persons, 
to have made one so delightful ; while the latter is evidently a being of the im- 
agination. ‘There may be such, and we not had the good fortune to meet them; 
but we have the happiness to read a character like Isadere’s — full of vivacity and 
wit and ardent feeling —in one or two whom we have been permitted to look 
upon. It is pleasant to recognize one’s acquaintance in such new scenes, and un- 
der such agreeable circumstances. It seems like a privilege to see her (them, we 
mean) as often as we please, without the apprehension of becoming tiresome, or of 
the remarks that will be made, by the world, on our attentions and intentions. 
Among the greatest charms of a work of fiction, is that of tracing resemblances be- 
tween the persons introduced and those whom we may have encountered in real 
life. If our readers have, as we hope, been more ‘fortunate than ourselves, they 
may have seen the archetypes of Marian de Vaux, as well as of Isadore Falkland, 

There are some cabinet pictures in this book, which are delightful to contem- 
plate. We would transfer one or two in this place, did we not think our friends 
would prefer them in the original setting. They are unsurpassed. ‘There isa 
truth of coloring and a distinctness that make them as present as life to the mind’s 
eye. We called them pictures ; but the characters are more real — moving, liv- 
ing, talking, acting. One is positive that they must exist or have had existence 
somewhere. 

We have called Mr. James’s style redundant. It is diffuse. He shows a care- 
less expenditure of thought and language, that speaks a confidence in the wealth 
of his own resources. He is too prodigal. Four hundred modern novels might be 
easily manufactured out of the ideas in one of his volumes. 

We trust we have said enough to induce those who have not seen ‘ The Gipsy’ 
to set about verifying the prediction with which we commenced this notice, and 
go after it directly. We had much rather confess not having read Mr. Bulwer’s 
novels than those of Mr. James. Commence with ‘The Gipsy,’ reader ! and if 
you can believe, with us, that it is possible for others to be better, get them all — 
not from a circulating library, but in your own ; for, in spite of the multiplication 
of new books, you will seek to read these again and again — our critical word for it! 
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Progressive Education. Translated from the French of Madame 
Neckar de Saussure; by Mesdames Willard and Phelps. 
Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 


The style of this work is easy and perspicuous, and therefore well suited to its 
subject. ‘Though a translation, it seems more like the production of an English 
author ; and the lady editresses have acquitted their task with credit. We offer a 
few thoughts suggested by the perusal of their volume. 

So few, so very few reflect on the importance of education, during the first 
years of life, that it has often been made a subject of ridicule to speak or write, 
philosophically, about babies. ‘Though it appears to us much wiser to write phile- 
sophically and scientifically about babies, than to affect to teach them either the 
sciences or the arts, much as it has been the fashion of the present day to at- 
tempt it. Madame de Saussure thinks — correctly, too —that education begins at 
birth ; for what is education, but that forming and training of the mind and body, 
which is best calculated to aid, to strengthen, and to support beth? Though the 
mind of an infant is as a sealed book to us, the example we set, the habits we fix 
upon them, are plainly seen —and are important. Oh, how important !-—a look, 
a word, a kiss, or a frown, may have an influence of incalculable importance. 
Mothers Jay the foundation ; let them, then, have all the light that can be obtained. 
Too much cannot be done, if it be rightly done ; for education is a subject of as 
great importance as can be brought before a rational mind. But—as Madame de 
Saussure says —in early life example is everything. Her views of religion are 
generally just and elevating. Her ‘Chapter on the Will’ is admirable. Why is 
it that we see so little of the true spirit of Christ among his followers? Is it not 
because we are not in early life impressed with the belief that religion is or should 
be the great concern ? —that it is to the soul what the sun is to the universe? Do 
not parents — even Christian parents— pay more attention to anything and every- 
thing else? Do they educate their children as if religion was the only true foun- 
dation for happiness? Do they make it the governing principle? Madame de 
Saussure considers religion the only power that can subdue without crushing the 
spirit or cramping the energies. But there is much to admire and reflect upon, 
through the whole work ; and we hope young mothers, generally, will read it. 
And if, among the excellent things she suggests and advises, they find some things 
merely speculative, let them not cast it aside for that —but reflect that, in the in- 
fancy of all science, there must be speculative suggestion and alteration. ‘The in- 
ductive philosophy had never been thought of, but for speculative suggestion, 
thought and reflection—not only on truth, but on error. And we are sure, if 
there was more time bestowed on thought and reflection, there would not be half 
so much discord and dissension —half so much quarrelling about terms and trifles. 

The chapter on dispositions to be cultivated the first year, is worthy all atten- 
tion. The motto is—‘'To love is the beginning of morality.” She says that, at 
all ages, the best means of overcoming, or at least of enfeebling bad inclinations, is 
to give continual exercise to others. ‘Overcome evil by good,’ is the admirable 
precept of the Gospel, and comprises the whole secret of education. Mothers, who 
enjoy the advantage of this work, will find that a child, educated on the principles 
which it recommends, would become a good son, a good father, a good husband, a 
good citizen. We should not have so much party-spirit —so much railing about tem- 
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perance, by men who are intoxicated with passion — so much reviling of slave-hold- 
ers, by men who are slaves to party and to will — so much disputing about the nature 
of Christ, by those who have yet to learn, not only his nature but his spirit, and their 
own duty. Why will not the world learn moderation? Is it because there is no one 
to teach it? Each party declares it possesses the philosopher’s stone of patient en- 
durance ; while each rails at the other for want of charity and moderation. They 
look not in the clear, plain, undeceiving glass of self-examination ; but in the mag- 
nifier of vanity and conceit. Could children be early taught humility, and that 
love is the fulfilling of the law, surely they would not, could not feel, when they 
advanced towards manhood, so much bitterness of spirit ; nor so much party-rancor 
when they become men. Party-spirit spreads everywhere — even among women 
in some places —and is by no means confined to politicians. How delightful it 
would be, if the bland spirit of ‘ serenity,’ so strongly recommended by Madame 
de Saussure, could be infused, not only into children, but into the minds of all 
classes. 

The chapter on truth deserves particular attention ; and we sincerely hope the 
work will be attentively perused by parents — for there is certainly some defect in 
our system of education ; and I am inclined to believe we do not begin early 
enough with example —do not feel half the importance of our own conduct, and 
daily and hourly regulate ourselves by the divine precepts of our holy religion. 


The Student’s Manual. 


This is the title of a work ‘By the Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, Author of Lectures to Children, &c.? We must confess 
that, until this work was laid before us, ‘ by the politeness of its publishers,’ (we 
believe this is the most approved manner of commencing a puff) we were ignorant 
of the fact of the reverend author’s existence ; for we had never met with his 
* Lectures to Children’ — and his rural retirement, 


‘ Like to a Tod in ivy bush,’ 


had precluded the possibility of a rencontre. On being made acquainted with his 
work, we felt almost as much joy as a man may be supposed to feel, who, on be- 
ing cured of an obstinate deafness, is suddenly serenaded on a moonlight evening. 
Really, we were poetically inspired ; but the few first lines of our address to the 
reverend author, cured the fit. ‘They ran something thus: 

‘Oh, Mr. Todd, 


How very odd 
A book you ’ve kindly given us.” 


But our readers may be impatient to know the nature of this production, which 
is to float down the stream of time, admired by the Lord knows how many gener 
ations of mankind — like Shakspeare’s plays and Scott’s novels. But hold! we 
must not talk of plays or novels, or of genius itself — because the Rev. Mr. Todd 
holds such vanities in abhorrence. What is the design of the work? Stay a mo 
ment, till we have glanced at the title-page for an answer. Here we have it: 
it is— ‘designed, by Specific Directions, to aid in forming and strengthening the 
Intellectual and Moral Characters and Habits of the Student.’ Excellent, profound, 
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and original, as the work undoubtedly is, we can furnish a receipt, by which one 
of equal merit may be got up by the merest tyro in the art of book-making. Take 
the Percy Anecdotes, a volume of Oriental Maxims, and one of Moral Apothegms ; 
add translations of the Latin and Greek Readers used in elementary schools ; take 
from these the oldest and stupidest stories, and paste at random intervals over 
three quires of paper. Cut up a few old sermons— MS. if you can steal them — 
and insert detached sentences between the anecdotes. You will now be obliged to 
connect the paragraphs together by writing a few commonplace sentiments. Divide 
into chapters, to which affix sounding titles ; add marginal and foot notes. After 
this comes the heaviest part of the labor-making — the index and the title-page. 
Let the latter be high-sounding and full of words, and describe yourself as the au- 
thor of some popular works — imaginary, of course. Any publisher will give your 
book to the world ; it will be puffed in the newspapers ; you will be called a dis- 
tinguished author ; and you will equal, perhaps eclipse the Reverend Mr. Todd. 
But let us drop into a strain of less exalted panegyric, that our readers may not 
charge us with too much enthusiasm. The ‘Student’s Manual’ —to borrow a 
witty criticism on another subject —‘ contains much that is true and much that is 
new ; but all that is true is not new, and all that is new is not true.’ The rever- 
end author has thrown together a number of stale maxims and practical hints, for 
the guidance of a scholar ; and some of them are calculated to do good. If there 
was less fanaticism in the book, it would be more useful. Jn the earlier part of it, 
among a host of other strictures, we find the Reverend Mr. Todd abusing poor 
Fancy, and running full tilt against the pleasures of Imagination. He says that 
day-dreams, reveries, &c. ‘ sour the feelings,’ make a man morose, and hints that 
they are criminal indulgences. We are sorry to differ from so respectable an au- 
thority, and reluctant to go wrong deliberately ; but we would rather err with Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, Esq. than be right with the Reverend Mr. Todd. What says our 
favorite ? 
‘There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that will repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 
For many a long sad night and weary day. 


They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where 


Or whence the sounds are brought from ; and their pow’r, 
Though brief, is boundless. That far, future home, 

Oft dream’d of, sparkles near ; its rose-wreathed bower 
And cloudless skies before us: we become 

Changed on the instant — all gold-leaf and gilding ; 

This is, in vulgar phrase, call’d castle-building. 


* * * * * 
* * * * * 


And these are innocent thoughts — a man may sit 
Upon a bright throne of his own creation, 
Untortured by the ghastly sprites that fit 
Around the many of exalted station.’ 


‘Reverie sours the feelings.’ Did the reverend gentleman have Mr. Irving in 
his eye when he wrote these words ? — Washington Irving, whose writings and life 
are full of benevolence ?— and who so delights in building castles in thé air? We 
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dare say that the Reverend Mr. ‘Todd had his eye upon Irving, for he has laid his 
paw upon Scott. ‘While,’ saith the sage of Northampton, ‘I confess that I have 
read him —and read him entire, in order that I may speak from experience — 
I cannot but say that it would give me the keenest pain to believe that my exam- 
ple would be quoted, small as is its influence, after I am in the grave, without this 
solemn protest accompanying it.’ Indeed! If a man have committed no more 
heinous sin than that of reading and recommending the Waverly novels, he may 
die with a clear conscience. We can hardly realize the strong perversion of taste, 
which can lead some who have read them, to declaim against these admirable 
works — inculcating as they do the purest principles ; exciting our admiration for 
nothing that is unworthy ; holding up, to the veneration of the world, pictures 
of intellectual greatness, of unyielding private and public virtue, of generosity, 
of everything that is great and good. It is too Jate in the day for anathemas to 
be pronounced against them. Yet, why should we say so, while cant is a marketa- 
ble quality, and liberality denounced? After a deal of sage advice to the student, 
the Reverend Mr. Todd assures him that originality is not essential to composition, 
Hf he mean that a man may make a book without a particle of originality in it, he 
is right— and the ‘Manual’ proves the possibility of doing so ; but if he mean 
that a man can acquire an honorable reputation by preying on the thoughts of 
others, he is clearly wrong. What! Would the reverend gentleman encourage 
literary larceny? Unless a man can be original, he should give up authorship ; 
although if all writers were to follow this plan, it would ruin the book-selling 
trade — and certainly that is 


¢ A consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.’ 


This quotation is from one Shakspeare, who wrote ‘a parcel of excellent plays’ — 
which play the devil with young people, thinks the Reverend Mr. Todd ! 


Record of a School: exemplifying the general principles of Spir- 
itual Culture. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 


This is one of the most strikingly original works which have for a long time 
time fallen under our notice. It is a psychological diary, recording the thoughts and 
mental progression of childhood — where the young pupils were educated ina 
school conducted after a peculiar and, as appears to us, highly judicious plas. 
The opinions of the instracter, with regard to the best methods of training the 
minds of children, are conveyed in the course of the journal. 

The principal of this school (Mr. Alcott) is very favorably known to parents and 
among teachers in this community ; and we feel a strong sentiment of gratitude to 
the man who is willing to apply to so simple a task as school-keeping the labored 
results of a faithful philosophical investigation. The success which has followed 
the application to practice of hia excellent theory, is well exemplified in this book ; 
which is the production of a female:assistant, whose excellent capacities and per 
fect understanding of the best system of mental culture can be doubted by no one 
who will exercise the laudable curiosity of reading her volume. We call school- 
keeping ‘a simple task ;” but it is a task of the highest importance. It is a very 
simple matter, apart from the government of its conduct, to make a child leam 
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easy lessons by wrote ; but, ‘to watch the mind’s developement,’ and to instil 
learning, slowly and completely, into the understanding, as it becomes more and 
more capable of receiving it, is a labor which can be judiciously effected only by 
those who possess such wisdom and experience as the instructress to the excellent 
school, of which, we doubt not, this is the faithful ‘Record.’ The best way to 
characterize the instruction exemplified in this volume, is to call it purely intellec- 
tual, and less mechanical than that which is commonly exhibited ; that, as regards 
language in particular, it imparts a life and actuality to this department of educa- 
tion, which has not hitherto been realized. Every word, in a spelling or reading 
lesson, is made to tell on the mind with all the vividness and power of living 
thought. 

One chief excellence of the manner of education here exhibited, is the pains 
taken by the instructer to solicit instead of to compel the attention. Feeling is first 
elicited, imagination awakened, and the attention secured. Pupils are won into 
study as into a pleasant garden, where they are to see beautiful things, and to learn 
a lesson from every leaf and every blossom. How different from the stony path 
over which many have been led ! 

Another of the prominent merits of this little book — (and we regret that our 
limits will not allow us to make a complete exposition of them all) — consists in 
its affording to teachers and to parents a model of mild yet effective authority in 
the moral management of children—the methods, made use of, being singularly 
happy. ‘They unite a sincere respect for the rightful freedom of the young mind, 
with a just perception of the necessity of unqualified obedience and submission to 
proper guidance. Law is recognized with reverence in all the proceedings of the 
school ; and happily it is the law inscribed on the heart. 

In presenting such a notice of this peculiar and highly valuable work, we have 
but borrowed from opinions, which, if given to the public, would be deeply re- 
spected — opinions expressed by one, perfectly experienced in education ; and in 
whose hearty recommendation of this interesting volume, we are happy to accord. 


The Wife and Woman’s Reward. In two vols. 12mo. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


These tales—for there are two of them—are just such as might have been 
expected from the pen of the Hon. Mrs. Norton — graceful and interesting ; but al- 
most any clever woman could equal them. We were never enthusiastic admirers 
of Mrs. Norton, and find nothing in the present work to change our indifference. 
‘Woman’s Reward ’ is a tale of domestic life — a tale of trials, of humiliated vice, 
and suffering virtue. The heroine is one of those young ladies whom we meet 
oftener in the pages of fiction than in the walks of real life, ‘ but little lower than 
the angels.’ Lionel Dupré, the base, overbearing profligate of the story, is very 
well done. ‘The subordinate characters are excellent. The sketch of the actress 
is admirable — admirable for its truth and originality ; one of those fortunate con- 
ceptions which frequently redeem whole pages of dullness. Her story perhaps is 
episodical, but it arrests the attention of the reader, and retains it throughout. 
‘The Wife,’ although inferior to ‘ Woman’s Reward,’ is a good tale, very well told. 

There is nothing in these volumes to ensure them a lasting reputation ; but they 


are agreeable and well-written, and deserve honorable mention among the ephemera 
' 
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of the day. For ourselves, we should have liked them better if they had contained 
a less liberal allowance of mawkish sentiment, which is our ‘ aversion.’ We hate 
it quite as cordially as did Sir Oliver Surface, who, on being told that Joseph is a 
* young man of sentiment,’ replies —‘ So much the worse: if he salute me with a 
scrap of morality if his mouth, I shall be sick directly.’ 


Edmund Allerton. 


We have been favored with the perusal of a MS. novel, with this title, which we 
hope to see shortly issued from the press, in good type and on fair paper, with the 
names of our most respectable publishers on the title-page ; for it is a work of great 
merit, and will doubtless mect with a warm reception from the public. New noy- 
els are generally such bores, that it was with extreme reluctance that we complied 
with the request of a friend, and sat down to the perusal of the MS., as to the per- 
formance of a disagreeable task. Having been pleasantly disappointed, however, 
we cannot help anticipating the general voice, and pronouncing our critical sen- 
tence in favor of the book ; so that, when it comes out, our readers (and who 
readeth not the Maga?) will be prepared to admire in our wake. 

The story (which we are longing to tell, but will not) is wild, romantic, and full 
of startling incidents, and yet grounded upon events which actually occurred near 
the beginning of the present century. The scene lies partly in America and partly 
in Europe. ‘The principal characters are interesting, and drawn with masterly skill. 
Notwithstanding the tragical events which occur in the tale, and which cast their 
gloomy shadows before them, filling the mind with melancholy presages from the 
very first, there are sunny gleams of vivacity and humor, which prove the posses- 
sion of great versatility in the author. is descriptive powers appear by no means 
inferior to his dramatic capabilities. ‘Take, for example, the following extract, with 
which we close our notice : 


* The academy, at the gate of which Edmund Allerton alighted, was a square, 
stone building, two stories high, which had originally been a farm-house. Its high, 
sloping roof and iong eaves, its little, deep-set windows, and its stoop, proclaimed 
distinetly its Dutch origin. The building faced the west, in which direction arose 
the most elevated summits of the chain of hills which have before been mentioned. 
Some tall button-wood, or plane trees, and a solitary elm, of vast size, spread their 
guardian arms above the roof, which was hoary with age, and overgrown with 
ragged mosses, A small portion of the Jand in front of the building was devoted to 
a flower-garden, the alleys of which were laid out with mathematical exactness, 
carefully gravelled, and bordered with clipt rows of box. A clumsy summer-house 
stood at the extremity of the central walk, opposite the main door of the building, 
and was all overgrown with woodbine and the monthly honeysuckle, and sur- 
mounted with a rusty weathercock and a little wooden champion, armed with a 
sword of shingle, with which he valiantly did battle against the wind. ‘The flow- 
ers, which adorned this second garden of Eden, were neither rare nor delicate. 
Whole hosts of little squat Dutch tulips, like extravagant young vrows arrayed in 
flaunting dresses, turned themselves by the edges of the alleys, parading their mot- 
ley colors in full view ; tawdry marigolds and coquettish poppies nodded to each 
other above the modest violets, while at a disdainful distance stood the great lordly 
sunflowers, wagging their brazen faces, and seeming to talk scandal about the beau- 
ties of the garden. Nor must we forget to mention a little painted box, elevated on 
a pole —a miniature model of the stadt-house at Amsterdam, in and out of which 
the martins were continually flying, like bustling burgomasters full of some impor- 
tant business.’ 
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THE DRAMA. 


Tue Tremont Theatre, in Boston, is under a three years’ lease to Thomas 
Barry, Esq. It would be difficult to find a more excellent and efficient man- 
ager than this gentleman. During the past theatrical seasons, he has acquired, 
as he has richly merited, the public approbation. The circumstances under 
which he assumed his charge, were not the most favorable ; the popular voice 
was in favor of the late managers, and the friends of the stage were disap- 
pointed in a change which could promise very little for the better. Mr. Barry was 
unknown among us, or only known as a highly respectable actor on the New-York 
boards. Mr. Barrett, the former manager, was displeased with the conduct — 
unfair, his friends called it —of the lessors ; and refusing to occupy a subordinate 
situation, took his charming wife by the hand and departed — thus creating a gloom 
which could not be dissipated by the light of any other stars. ‘The new manage- 
ment, for these and some other reasons, was regarded with vigilant and jealous 
eyes. But Mr. Barry arose superior to every prejudice, and displayed a skill and 
ability which soon won the public confidence. His unceasing endeavors to gratify 
the varying tastes of this community, by successive engagements of favorite play- 
ers, and the production of numerous attractive pieces, won the public regard. His 
polished manners and gentlemanly conduct and feeling commended him to the 
friendship of many ; and, with one or two unimportant exceptions, his efforts were 
assisted and his course openly approved by the editorial corps. His distinguishing 
trait is a noble enthusiasm for his profession —to which he has ever been ready to 
sacrifice pecuniary interest ; and his ruling desire is to elevate the drama from the 
contempt into which it has fallen, on account of the abuses which it has allowed. 
He probably found the stage here in a more sound condition than he would have 
found it in any other city in the Union ; yet, with such highly-refined notions of 
what the theatre ought to be made, he found means gradually to introduce improve- 
ments, of essential importance. 

Without deferring to the prejudices of New-England folks, he respected their 
opinions, and introduced order and propriety into the house. Without any osten- 
tation, he has done much to reconcile the sober part of the community to the 
‘acting of stage-plays’ ; and the effects of his judicious control are manifested in 
the quiet and respectable audiences which fill the pit, boxes and gallery of the 
Tremont Theatre. 

His corps dramatique has been selected with judgement, and it has been pro- 
nounced the best in the country. We do not believe that a superior body of ac- 
tors to the present could well be chosen ; for, retaining all the good performers of 
the former season, he has supplied one or two very apparent deficiencies. These 
existed in the female ranks. Mrs. Lewis—whom we will say little about till we 
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have seen more of her —is to play tragedy-queens, princesses, and forlorn ladies ; 
but no one doubts that any change here from the last season, must be an improve- 
ment. Miss Lane —a pretty creature, young and pretty— plays very nicely, and 
will improve. She has chosen an arduous profession — poor girl! Miss Kerr dan- 
ces well, we dare say ; she is not particularly beautiful, nor ugly. Ugliness is 
perfectly inexcusable in an actress. ‘The other female favorites remain, excepting 
Mrs. Hughes — poor woman ! the absence of whose shrill tones will save us all in 
cotton for the ears—Shakspeare! Ever-charming Mrs. Barrett was the first that 
stepped on the stage when the green curtain (many thanks for its restoration ! ) first 
arose with tremendous applause. She delivered a poetical address on the open- 
ing of the theatre—the production of a nautical friend of ours— (the readers 
of the Magazine cannot have forgotten Caprain SinGLeETON ;) which, being 
admirably written, and very appositely delivered, went off with quite a brilliant 
effect. Mrs. Barrett seldom fails of success in any part which she undertakes. Her 
face and figure are so remarkably fine, her manners and motions so graceful, that 
we should be blind to many greater errors than those into which she occasionally 
falls. She is the crown-favorite of a Boston audience ; and long may she continue 
so! She is as radiant as ever this season, and plays with the same capital spirit. 
Mrs. Smith is a very agreeable actress, and always performs her part to the life — 
unless it be a serious character of tragedy, to which her form and proportions are 
very badly adapted. In farce and melodrama she is unsurpassed ; but there is not 
an actress in the company that does not sland higher in her profession, when 


‘Gorgeous Tragedy, 
In solemn pall, comes sweeping by.’ 


We shall not dwell more particularly at this time on the individual merits of the 
company — they are well known and appreciated; but we shall, from month to 
month, offer such critical observations on theatrical matters, as will doubtless tend 
to enlighten the performers, and keep our readers informed of the progress of the 
drama. A word or two in season, however, about one or two of the best actors. 
Mr. Barrett played Sir Charles Rackett admirably the other night ; it could not be 
more inimitably excellent: so did he not play Benedict. ‘The dress of a Spanish 
cavalier is unbecoming to his figure. He should never play Sir Thomas Clifford. 
As he is stage-manager, he should cast the parts more judiciously and give them 
to Barry. The reason is evident: Benedict is no buffoon to wear a goat’s head as 
a mask ; neither is it allowable for Clifford to act an indifferent part indifferently ; 
or—accomplished gentleman that he is—to talk another man’s English than 
his author’s. We, by far, prefer Mr. Barrett’s acting in genteel comedy to that 
of any performer we ever saw — without excepting Charles Kemble ; but he often 
plays with too much and sometimes with too little spirit. Mr. Smith never should 
be cast for Claudio. He misconceives the character altogether. Macduff is very 
well suited to his impetuous manner of acting. ‘This part he plays well as need be, 
Tender scenes should never be shouted. He plays Tybalt very well ; but not the 
lover of the gentle Rosalind. He is, like Mrs. Smith, capital in melodrama and light 
comedy. He makes an inimitable town-gentleman or gentleman’s gentleman, or 
officer or gay cavalier; but he is awkward in plate armor, and struts badly in 
state robes. Mr. Smith appears to do more work and to be more useful than any 
other actor, He can adapt himself to the many diversified parts into which he is 
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thrown, exceedingly well; a man cannot be expected to excel in all things ; he 
would be a prodigy not to fail in some. 

We will promise to laugh more heartily than ever at Andrews, if he will try to 
act with a little more force, and to vary his style for a wonder. 

Enough of the company. We would give them a word more, but have not space 
at present. ‘They shall not escape our notice. ‘The theatre will be benefited by 
a little independent and severe criticism ; and we intend to confer the favor. Our 
cousins, of the daily journals, are too lenient or too harsh. We entreat them to 
criticize fairly — not to puff or abuse. It does no good. 

Those of our readers who have not yet returned to their city residences, or who 
have deferred their visit to their city friends till autumn — our most delightful sea- 
son — will, on entering the Tremont, find it vastly improved in its internal appear- 
ance. ‘The manager has displayed as much good taste, in decorating this favorite 
temple of the drama, as he has in elevating the character of its ceremonials. The 
house has been considerably enlarged. The stage is entirely new. 'The useless 
and misplaced, old-fashioned side-doors have been removed, and in their stead 
have been placed six private boxes — to two of which, neatly-finished withdrawing- 
rooms are connected ; all decorated, with silken hangings and tassels, in expensive 
style, and handsomely carpeted and furnished with seats. The dome is richly paint- 
ed in fresco ; above the stage is a bust of the drama’s high-priest ; over which, 
along the whole arch, passes a finely-carved golden wreath of laurel. The boxes 
are impannelled with crimson silk, gathered together with ornaments of a most 
classic pattern ; and the whole affords to the spectator a coup d’ wil, which has 
never been surpassed in this country. ‘The house is fashioned exactly after the 
model of Drury Lane —Old Drury — with this exception, that the Tremont has 
one tier Jess of boxes. 

The season promises to be very brilliant. Mr. and Mrs. Wood have arrived and 
will soon appear ; and so will several other performers of great merit, whom the 
manager, with his accustomed liberality, has sent to England to engage, with offers 
of the highest remuneration. 

Miss Ellen Tree will be the brightest attraction, and may, as has been deli- 
cately insinuated, come attended by a satellite, of scarcely inferior lustre — Mr. 
Charles Kean. 

Mademoiselle Celeste is now turning the heads of the multitude. 

She is no favorite with us. We could never discover, in her labored display of 
exquisite mechanical movement, the poetry of motion. She is not to be named 
with Taglioni. Such dancing, as popular as it may be, will not, in our judge- 
ment, help forward the manager’s favorite plan of elevating the character of the 
drama. It is all very fine to talk fashionably and philosophically about ; but mod- 
est women will blush —and men of good taste will not 


‘ Leave the gentle Juliet’s wo, 
To count the twirls of Almaviva’s toe.” 





LITERARY ANNOTANDA. 


The most interesting literary festivals of the year have taken place within the 


last month, 

There has been a public examination of the common schools in Boston, which 
was followed by a dinner at old Faneuil Hall, at which several distinguished men 
of-letters were present. The remarks made by various speakers were exceedingly 
happy and appropriate ; the toasts prepared and the songs written for the occasion, 
went off merrily ; and the whole scene was one of the most gratifying kind. 

The Commencement at Yale College was celebrated on the twentieth ultimo. 
Seventy-three candidates received in course the degree of A. B, twenty-three that 
of A. M., and seventeen that of M. D. Four gentlemen received the honorary de- 
gree of M. D., on the recommendation of the Medical Society. From sixty-five to 
seventy pupils were admitted to the Freshman Class, and twelve to the Sopho- 
more. The exercises of the day were well received by a numerous audience. 

The Commencement exercises at Harvard University took place on the twenty- 
sixth ult. There were fifty-six candidates who received the Baccalaureate degree. 
The performances were highly creditable to the young gentlemen who participated 
inthem. ‘The honorary degree of L. L. D. was conferred on the Hon. Judge 
Thompson of the Supreme Court of the United States, Hon. John Pickering, and 
Hon. Edward Everett. The degree of D. D. was conferred on the Rev. Jonathan 
M. Wainwright, of Boston, and Rev. James Walker, of Charlestown, 

The anniversary of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa was celebrated on the twenty- 
seventh, at Cambridge. An oration was delivered by Theophilus Parsons, Esq., of 
Boston, and a poem by the Rev. Mr. Peabody, of Cincinnati. We shall take oc- 
casion to speak of these productions when they shall appear in print. 

We are still behindhand in our notices of several new books ; such, for instance, 
as ‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ and ‘ The Brothers, a Tale of the Fronde.’ The laiter, 
we are informed, is from the pen of Mr. Herbert, one of the editors of the American 
Monthly Magazine. His papers m this most excellent periodical, as well as the 
present work, shew him a man of superior genius, and one whose literary services 
must prove of the highest value in the task of elevating American literature. We 
are happy to be engaged in the same labors with such able compeers as our cousins 
of the American Monthly.” 

‘Tue Linwoops,’ by Miss Sedgwick, is announced as shortly to be produced. 
Carey & Hart announce a new annual, ‘THe Gem,’ to be edited byMias Leslic. 
‘Tue ToxeNn’ will be published as usual by Mr. Bowen: Light & Horton have 
in press ‘THE Youru’s KEEPsAXkeE,’ which is to be presented to its little readers 
in a style superior to that of any of its predecessors — elegantly illustrated by cop- 
perplate and wood engravings. James Munroe & Co. have in press Wordsworth’s 
new volume, ‘YARRow REVISITED, AND OTHER Poems,’ which we have 
‘read in the English copy with great delight. 





